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LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OK  THE  MIN¬ 
ISTER  OF  FOREION  AFFAIRS  OF 
PANAMA,  SEjiOR  I>R.  HORACIO  F. 
ALFARO 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  wa.s  host  at  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Panama  at  the  Pan  American  Annex,  June  10, 
1927.  The  following  appear  in  the  grou|): 
First  row,  left  to  right:  Col.  Robert  E.  Olds. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Dr.  Horacio  F. 
.Mfaro,  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  Panama; 
Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama  to 
the  United  States;  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Undersecretiu-y  of  State;  and  Mr.  Francis 
White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Second 
row,  left  to  right:  Dr.  E.  Gil  Rorges,  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union; 
Mr.  Juan  B.  Chevalier,  Secretary  of  the  I.ega- 
tion  of  Panama  in  Washington;  Mr.  Stokeley 
W.  Morgan,  Chief  of  the  Latin  American 
Division,  Department  of  State;  Mr.  William 
Jennings  Price,  former  .American  Minister  to 
Panama;  and  Dr.  Jorge  E.  Boyd,  former 
Attorney  General  of  Panama.  Third  row, 
left  to  right:  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Delegate 
of  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists;  Dr.  Jesse  S.  Reeves, 
Delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  of  Jurists;  Mr  Henry 
Munroe  Campbell,  Secretary  to  the  American 
Delegation  to  the  International  Commi.s.sion 
of  Jurists;  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 
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By  Ahthuu  Stanley  Riggs,  F.  R.  Cl.  S. 

Editor  of  Art  and  Archaeology 

PAN  AMERICANISM  is  a  text  upon  which  many  fine  political 
sermons  and  commercial  homilies  have  been  preached. 
Yet  perhaps  no  movement  in  the  recent  history  of  both  the 
Americas  is  more  misjudgjed  by  the  majority  in  both  halves 
of  this  hemisphere.  Many  of  our  North  American  fundamentalists 
are  quite  as  bitterly  opposed  to  it  as  their  modernist  cousins  of  the 
South  are  suspicious  and  hesitant.  Perhaps  neither  group  quite 
understands  that  those  behind  the  movement  in  both  sections  are 
merely  trying  to  accomplish  on  a  large  scale  and  in  its  broadest 
implications  the  very  sort  of  thing  for  which  the  Christ  of  the  Andes 
raises  its  eloquent  testimony. 

Just  at  present  a  new  factor  has  entered  the  equation,  fortunately 
without  disturbing  its  equilibrium.  In  the  past  year  or  so  an 
awakened  Spain,  pulsing  with  fresh  life  and  ready  to  avail  herself 
of  opportunity,  has  made  it  plain  that  she  welcomes  closer  relations, 
both  culturally  and  in  the  economic  sense,  wdth  her  former  children 
of  all  the  Americas,  but  especially  wdth  those  of  the  South.  Whatever 
lasting  contacts  Spain — as  a  European  State — establishes  on  this 
side  of  the  world  are  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  and  concern  to 
the  United  States.  The  remarkable  persistence  of  the  Spanish  type, 
the  astonishingly  permanent  roots  her  culture,  language,  and  physical 
being  strike  down  into  even  the  least  likely  or  friendly  of  soils,  make 
her  formidable,  alike  as  friend  or  enemy.  To-day,  fortunately,  she 
approaches  in  no  spirit  of  conquest  but  as  a  friend,  and  we  may  look 
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with  satisfaction  in  this  country  at  the  efforts  she  puts  forth  and  feel 
no  quiver  of  jealousy  or  suspicion. 

In  the  matter  of  trade,  if  we  consider  her  rapprochement  with 
South  and  (’entral  America,  we  need  have  no  concern.  The  {jeo- 
{;raphical  position  of  the  States  of  this  hemisphere  is  such  that  their 
commercial  solidarity  must  of  necessity  remain  unbroken.  No  lonj; 
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credits  or  low  prices  or  methods  of  sale  or  delivery  can  interfere  with 
the  natural  trend  of  the  established  trade,  and  what  Spain  gains  will 
he  so  much  and  so  peculiarly  hers  that  we  of  the  North  can  he  glad 
of  her  advances.  In  politics,  also,  we  need  have  no  an.xiety.  No 
sidf-sustaining  Kepuhlic  in  this  western  world  is  likely  at  this  stage 
of  its  development  to  turn  aside  from  its  deliberately  chosen  path, 
and  Spain,  wise  with  the  e.xperience  of  long  colonial  dominion,  would 
he  the  last  nation  in  the  world  to  wish  any  alignment  or  ereation  of 
sentiment  tending  toward  sueh  a  transformation.  There  remains, 
then,  only  the  fostering  of  intellectual  relations. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  United  States  is  weak,  and  the  least 
interested — because  of  our  inherited  prejudices  and  the  general 
ignorance  of  our  conglomerate  people  as  to  what  so  old  and  marvel¬ 
ously  rich  a  culture  as  that  of  Spain  truly  represents.  This  is  at  once 
an  exceedingly  curious,  as  well  as  an  interesting,  anomaly  since 
Spain  actually  is,  and  we  claim  to  he,  the  most  democratic  country 
in  the  world.  Accordingly,  when  Spain  recently  announced  the 
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biennial  Cervantes  contests,  the  present  writer  rejoiced  in  what  seemed 
to  prove  an  unusual  opportunity  to  stimulate  not  only  North  Ameri¬ 
can  intellectual  interest  in  Spain,  but  in  the  broad  general  movement 
of  Pan  Americanism. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the  previous  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  contests,  it  may  be  said  that  they  present  to  every 
thoughtful  student  of  Hispano-American  relations  a  golden  chance 
for  acct)mplishment.  At  no  previous  time  has  there  been  such  an 
incentive  to  good  work,  nor  such  reason  to  anticipate  excellent  results. 
The  details  of  the  two  contests  will,  I  believe,  make  this  clear. 

Something  like  eight  months  ago,  the  Grandees  of  Spain  proclaimed 
that  the  Cervantes  memorial  contests  which  they  institute  every 
two  years,  and  which  carry  cash  prizes  of  10,000  pesetas  each  ($1,900 
or  more),  would  cover  both  worlds  in  1928  and  1930.  The  1928 
contest  deals  with  that  most  fascinating  and  romantic  figure  in 
Spanish  history,  the  castle.  The  conditions  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows; 
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Essays  may  be  submitted  up  to  February  1,  1928,  by  which  time 
they  must  have  been  received  in  Madrid.  Notice  of  the  award  of  the 
prize  will  be  made  on  or  before  May  1.  It  is  officially  announced 
that  the  subject  may  be  considered  to  cover  any  castle  or  castles  in 
Spanish  territory,  of  whatever  date  or  ownership,  providing  the  paper 
deal  principally  with  the  historic  and  archaeological  aspects.  This 
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makes  eligible  many  of  the  important  Roman  and  Moorish  castles. 
The  papers  must  be  written  in  Spanish,  be  purely  original,  and  must 
never  have  been  published  in  any  language.  The  basis  may  range 
all  the  way  from  the  purely  popular  to  the  highly  technical,  but  the 
point  upon  which  competing  manuscripts  will  be  judged  will  be  the 
historical  and  archaeological  completeness  and  accuracy,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  overcome  in  the  presentation  of  the  theme,  and  the  dignity 
and  style  **f  presentation.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  antiquity 
of  the  castle  considered  will  affect  the  judgment  only  if  the  obstacles 
in  presenting  the  study  are  greater  than  would  be  the  case  for  more 
modern  structures.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  good  morals  and 
patriotism  will  play  their  part  in  the  preparation  of  any  essay. 

Could  any  subject  have  a  greater  fascination  for  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  scholar?  “A  Castle  in  Spain”  has  been  the  popular  symbol,  the 
proverbialized  rendering,  of  happy  dreams  from  time  immemorial. 
It  connotes  everything  heart  can  wish  for,  bathed  in  the  glamor  of 
romantic  beauty  and  chivalry.  Yet  nobody  knows  anything  definite 
about  the  Spanish  castle!  It  has  lingered  through  the  centuries 
purely  as  a  figure  of  speech,  a  warm  and  enticing  phrase.  And  now 
we  are  to  bring  it  down  to  earth,  to  learn  of  the  hopes  and  fears, 
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the  toil  and  pain,  the  genuine  romance  and  stern  realities,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions  which  made 
it  a  mighty  factor  in  shaping  the  character  and  growth  of  the  whole 
Spanish  nation.  As  a  theme  it  is  tremendous,  inspiring.  North 
.Vmericans,  as  well  as  their  fellow  scholars  to  the  South,  will  be 
entered  in  the  contest,  notwithstanding  their  linguistic  handicap,  and 
both  the  Americas  will  be  the  richer  for  their  effort  and  by  the 
better  understanding  which  will  quickly  spring  from  the  publication 
of  the  successful  essay,  whether  it  is  their  work  or  not. 

In  a  political  sense  the  contest  of  1930  even  more  closely  concerns 
Americans;  for  while  the  romance  of  the  castle  theme  is  cultural  and 
poetic  and  will  probably  be  handled  with  something  of  the  courtly 
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grace  and  charm  we  brusquer  folk  associate  always  with  Spain  at  her 
best,  “The  Viceroyalties  of  New  Spain  or  of  Peru”  provide  a  subject 
which  touches  us  at  many  points.  With  this  formidable  theme  the  his¬ 
torian,  the  economist,  the  statesman,  above  all  the  ripened  research 
scholar  of  sympathy  and  discernment,  can  build  high  and  well.  The 
incredible  achievements  of  the  Spanish  culture  in  the  savage  new 
world  impinge  directly  upon  our  own  similar  experiences;  parallel 
after  parallel  is  immediately  evident. 

As  the  original  conditions  governing  both  these  contests  were  incom¬ 
plete  from  the  North  American  point  of  view,  the  Dean  of  the  Grandees, 
the  Duke  of  Fernan-Nunez,  w'as  appealed  to  for  more  definite  instruc¬ 
tions.  In  general,  the  conditions  are  the  same  for  both  contests.  In 


the  author’s  real  name  and  address.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  E.xcmo.  Senor  Decano  de  la  Grandeza,  Duque  de  Fernan- 
Nunez,  43  Calle  de  Santa  Isabel,  Madrid.  They  should  be  fully  post¬ 
paid  and  competitors  should  retain  copies  of  their  work  in  case  of 
loss. 

With  all  the  disagreements  and  misunderstandings  of  history  in 
the  category  of  forgotten  things,  and  the  only  interest  of  both  con¬ 
testants  and  judges  that  of  sound  and  constructive  research  to  the 
end  of  bringing  our  different  peoples  more  closely  into  intellectual 
harmony,  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  salutary  from  Alaska  to 
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particular,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  of  this 
second  contest  are  the  same  in  a  material  way  as  that  of  the  first. 
Papers  may  he  submitted  up  to  February  1,  1930,  and  the  award 
will  be  announced  the  following  May.  Any  study  will  be  eligible 
which  considers  either  or  both  of  the  viceroyalties  or  even  the  reign 
of  a  viceroy,  only  provided  they  are  connected  with  the  historical, 
social,  and  political  aspects  of  the  case  as  the  more  important  fea¬ 
tures.  In  both  contests  the  manuscript  should  be  signed  with  a  pen 
name  and  accompanied  by  an  envelope  sealed  with  wax  containing 
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Tierra  del  Fuego.  By  no  means  the  least  of  these  results  may  be 
the  eventual  reading  in  these  United  States,  as  well  as  in  our  Spanish¬ 
speaking  neighbor  lands,  of  the  winning  essay,  with  its  thrilling  unfold- 
ment  of  the  daring,  the  piety,  the  heroism,  the  persistence,  and  the 
magnificent  constructive  efforts  put  forth  over  forty-three  degrees  of 
latitude  in  this  hemisphere  alone,  with  an  effect  still  alive  and  of 
absorbing  interest. 
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Several  North  American  scholars  have  signified  their  intention  to 
compete.  Pan  America  as  a  whole  should  be  represented  in  so  note¬ 
worthy  a  contest,  and  it  would  surprise  no  one  familiar  with  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  Central  and  South  American  letters  to  see 
the  surcessful  contestant  a  man  of  Spanish  descent  and  sympathies, 
living  to-day  in  one  of  those  ancient  viceroyalties  and  drenched  with 
the  tradition  and  spirit  he  thus  memorializes. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  IRRI¬ 
GATION  IN  PERU  V 

By  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton, 

Government  Consulting  Engineer,  Faita,  Peru 

( Tht  following  it  Ike  Itil  of  a  Mter  Mr.  C.  H'.  Sutton,  Contullinj  Knginrer  of  the  Qortrnmtnl  Irrigation 
H'orkt  to  Sekor  Enriqut  Torrtt  Htlon,  who  rtpretrnted  Peru  at  Ike  Pan  Pacific  Conference  on  Irrigation, 
Land  Settlement  and  Education  held  in  Honolulu  in  .April,  I9i7.) 

IT  would  he  rash  to  attempt  to  say  what  is  the  total  area  of  land 
under  cultivation  in  Peru  or  how  much  capital  has  been  invested 
in  it.  I  estimate,  from  isolated  figures  which  I  take  to  he  typical, 
that  the  national  capital  is  not  less  than  Lp.*  400,000,000  and  that 
the  total  area  under  cultivation  is  about  1,600,000  hectares  (4,000,000 
acres)  without  counting  small  farms  in  process  of  formation  in  the 
montaiia.  The  greater  part  of  these  lands  are  irrigated;  that  is  to 
say,  that  in  the  sierra  and  coastal  lands  of  Peru  irrigation  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional  part  of  the  agricultural  equipment. 

This  is  especially  true  upon  the  coast  where,  with  an  annual  rainfall 
of  less  than  6  inches,  254,000  hectares  (640,000  acres)  were  dependent 
in  1919  entirely  upon  irrigation.  It  is  probable  that  this  area  yields 
almost  half  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.  Nevertheless, 
the  coastal  lands  as  everywhere  else  in  the  country  suffer  from  an 
insufficiency  of  capital,  lack  of  method  in  administration  and  culti¬ 
vation  and,  above  all,  from  a  scarcity  of  adequate  and  permanent 
means  of  communication,  drainage,  or  irrigation. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  the  climate  and  the  physical  conditions 
are  so  favorable  to  agriculture  and  the  land  yields  all  that  is  required 
of  it  in  response  to  so  little  effort  that  few  people  take  note  of  the 
great  possibilities  w'hich  exist  and  the  meagerness  of  the  present 
returns. 

Of  the  Lp.  400,000,000  which  is  estimated  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
country,  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  Lp.  40,000,000  are  invested 
in  irrigation.  Nevertheless,  this  capital  produces  annually  at  least 
an  equal  amount,  which  can  also  be  estimated  as  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  product  of  all  the  industries  of  the  country,  including  agriculture 
itself.  There  is  no  other  investment  which  gives  a  gross  return  so 
great  in  comparison  with  the  capital  invested.  Ten  per  cent  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  produces,  by  irrigation,  30  per  cent  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  country. 

•  The  West  Coast  I^eader,  Lima,  March  22,  1927. 

>  Abbreviation  of  “Lebras  Peruanas,”  or  Peruvian  pounds. 
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However,  the  distribution  of  this  revenue  is  very  uneven.  The 
native  population  forms  70  per  cent  of  the  total  population;  yet  they 
do  not  receive  even  so  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  product  of 
the  lands  which,  theoretically  at  least,  they  used  to  draw  under  the 
Inca  Empire. 

The  principal  reasons  which  contribute  to  the  fact  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population  can  not  attain  the  level  of  its  aspirations  in  the 
measure  that  the  national  welfare  demands  are  the  following: 

(а)  The  natural  limitation  of  the  lands  under  cultivation  and  irri¬ 
gated,  and  the  small  capital  which  is  invested. 

(б)  The  natural  tendency  towards  the  e.xpansion  and  consolidation 
of  the  large  sugar  and  cotton  estates. 

(c)  The  lack  of  a  farmer’s  hank. 

(rf)  Lack  of  agricultural  credit  for  cotton  producers. 

(e)  Distance  from  markets. 

With  the  object  of  diminishing  the  effect  of  these  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  national  agriculture,  the  government  began  in  1904  to 
make  a  systematic  inventory  of  its  resources  in  land  and  water  along 
the  coast,  a  region  which  offered  the  greatest  facilities  for  solving 
this  problem  both  on  accountof  its  nearness  to  the  world ’s  markets  and 
to  the  principal  centers  of  the  national  consumption.  The  coast 
has  always  been  from  colonial  times  the  center  of  commerce  and  of 
government,  and  is  connected  with  foreign  markets  by  25  ports 
e.xtending  for  a  distance  of  1,400  miles. 

Probably  half  of  the  agricultural  capital  of  the  country  is  invested 
in  this  coastal  region,  which  included,  in  1919,  264,000  hectares  or 
640,000  acres.  In  1920  the  Government  drew  up  a  program  for  a 
colonization  and  irrigation  scheme  upon  the  coast  from  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  deduce  that  there  are  a  million  acres  or  400,000 
hectares  w'hich  are  capable  of  being  irrigated.  This  area  is  scattered 
over  20  valleys. 

The  measure  of  the  feasibility  of  these  projects  w^as  based  upon  an 
estimated  value  of  Lp.  100  per  hectare  as  the  limit,  which  is  equivalent 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  to  approximately  $150  per  acre. 

This  limit,  w'hich  would  be  considered  high  in  the  United  States, 
must  be  judged  in  relation  to  the  fact  that  in  1920  it  w’as  impossible 
to  buy  small  properties  up  to  10  hectares  in  area  for  less  than  Lp.  400 
per  hectare,  or  $600  per  acre  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  This 
high  valuation  of  small  properties  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  small 
holding  is  the  only  means  of  assuring  the  economic  and  social  liberty 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  population.  If  the  small  farmer  has 
the  opportunity  of  selling  his  land  even  at  very  high  price,  he  replies: 
“What  should  I  do  with  the  money?”  If  he  exchanges  his  land  for 
money,  he  is  unable  to  buy  other  land  or  to  invest  his  money  capital 
in  a  business  which  •would  yield  so  profitable  a  dividend  and  which 
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would  at  the  same  time  assure  him  his  daily  bread  in  any  economic 
or  social  emergency. 

In  considering  the  demand  for  land,  however,  we  must  not  fail 
to  take  into  account  the  agricultural  class  actually  in  possession  of 
lands.  The  agricultural  traditions  of  Peru  are  so  strong  that  it  may 
he  said  that  there  is  no  element  in  the  population  which  is  not  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  buying  agricultural  land  whenever  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself  in  a  realizable  manner. 

The  population  of  Peru  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  thou¬ 
sand  per  annum.  Each  year  adds  28,000  individuals  to  the  poten¬ 
tially  agricultural  population;  every  year  the  country  needs  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  the  support  of  14,000  families  of  new  Peruvians. 
This  increase,  although  not  immediately  effective  in  stimulating  a 
demand  for  land,  in  practice  is  retroactive  because  it  has  been  bound 
up  for  years  past  with  the  accumulation  of  large  masses  of  population 
who  are  without  economic  opportunities. 

The  increase  of  population  has  given  rise  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
subdivision  of  small  properties  between  the  sons  of  one  father,  to  the 
point  of  rendering  impossible  any  further  subdivisions  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  had  the  tendency  to  preserve  the  day  labor  and  the 
social  conditions  of  the  agricultural  class  at  a  level  so  low  that  it  is 
an  obstacle  to  social  progress. 

To  those  who  deny  that  such  a  situation  e.xists  and  suggest  that  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  for  public  works  or  for  any  new  agricultural 
undertaking  sufficient  day  laborers,  it  is  necessary  to  sketch  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  little  more  detail. 

There  still  exists  in  the  great  farming  districts  of  the  cordillera  the 
traditional  system  of  Encomiendas  and  Reparticiones.  The  Indian, 
even  if  he  is  theoretically  free  under  the  law  and  the  constitution, 
is  incapable  of  grasping  the  fact  and  continues  to  regard  the  patron 
as  lord  of  the  land  and  of  the  Indian.  Receiving  from  the  owner  the 
land  which  he  cultivates  and  paying  for  it  by  service  and  in  produce 
and  cattle,  even  to  the  point  of  leaving  the  Indian  without  the  means 
of  satisfying  his  most  elementary  bodily  and  material  wants,  the 
Indian  can  not  conceive  of  an  economic  situation  under  which  he 
is  free  to  go  and  offer  his  services  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
without  the  intervention  of  this  patron  who  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
system  of  Encomiendas.  There  is  no  dearth  of  agricultural  laborers. 
But  it  is  certain  that  these  are  under  the  control  of  patrons  who  seek 
to  exploit  not  only  them  but  also  the  employer  who  wished  to  hire 
them. 

There  is  another  factor  also  which  tends  to  modify  the  situation, 
and  that  is  the  establishment  upon  the  coast  and  in  the  sierra  of  lai^e 
mining  companies.  It  is  true  that  they  pay  good  wages  and  raise 
the  economic  condition  of  the  Indian.  But  on  the  other  hand  their 
intervention  in  the  economy  of  the  country  necessarily  takes  the  form 
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of  increasing  the  cost  of  food  and  of  other  necessities  whose  price  is 
affected  by  international  monetary  exchange.  It  is  true  that  the 
intervention  of  oil  and  mining  companies  financed  by  foreign  capital 
is  of  great  advantage  to  Peruvian  industry,  but  their  influence  must 
not  be  allowed  to  deny  agricultural  opportunities  to  that  class  of 
population  which  supplies  day  labor  to  those  undertakings. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  land  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  mining,  and  pastoral  population,  as  also  among  the  sons  of 
professional  and  business  men  of  the  towns,  is  not  only  supported 
by  general  demographic  studies  but  also  by  the  positive  experience 
of  the  last  six  years  in  the  development  of  the  Government’s  agri¬ 
cultural  program. 

The  first  lands  irrigated  by  the  Government  were  offered  in  lots 
of  more  than  40  hectares,  or  100  acres,  and  even  as  small  as  5  hec¬ 
tares,  or  V2]/2  acres;  they  were  all  sold  within  24  hours  of  the  opening 
of  the  sale  to  men  of  every  social  class,  ranging  from  the  day  laborer 
earning  less  than  3s.  per  day  to  medical  men,  engineers,  and  lawyers 
with  incomes  which  enable  them  to  live  at  the  rate  of  £2,000  or 
£3,000  a  year. 

The  other  instance  is  in  the  Department  of  Lambayeque.  There 
the  daily  wage  of  the  agricultural  laborer  varied  between  1.50s. 
and  2.50s.  on  the  sugar  estates.  These  haciendas  had  their  own 
systems  of  hiring  men,  their  own  districts  where  they  hired  them  and 
all  the  mechanism  for  the  mobilization  of  labor,  and  they  were  organ¬ 
ized  to  such  a  high  degree  that  they  resisted  the  mobilization  in  the 
department  of  other  groups  of  labor,  especially  when  these  were 
recruited  in  the  same  districts  wherein  they  were  accustomed  to 
secure  their  own  peons.  In  consequence,  the  irrigation  service  had 
to  organize  a  special  department  for  the  mobilization  of  labor, 
taking  care  not  to  hire  or  to  receive  laborers  from  the  haciendas, 
going  dozens  of  leagues  outside  of  those  districts  when  additional 
labor  was  required.  Nevertheless,  though  fixing  a  daily  wage  of 
no  more  than  1.80s.  in  some  districts,  it  has  been  possible  to  engage 
4,000  day  laborers  in  less  than  a  year.  When  one  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  that,  upon  the  haciendas,  in  addition  to  wages  the  laborer 
often  is  given  a  small  plot  of  land  to  cultivate  for  himself,  has  a 
permanent  residence  and  many  of  the  diversions  which  can  usually 
only  be  obtained  in  the  cities,  and  when  one  considers  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  construction  of  hydraulic  works  necessitates 
that  the  laborer  should  live  far  from  tow'ns  and  without  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gratifying  many  of  his  social  instincts,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  mobilize  sufficient  elements  in  Peru  not 
only  for  the  irrigation  but  also  for  the  colonization  of  new  lands. 

After  all  the  circumstances  had  been  taken  into  consideration, 
in  June,  1920,  the  first  steps  in  the  history  of  Peru  were  taken  to 
remedy  and  reduce  the  lack  of  social  agricultural  opportunities  in 
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the  country.  This  commenced  with  the  construction  of  a  scheme 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  Pampas  Imperial,  situated  80  kilometers 
from  Lima,  in  the  Cahete  Valley.  The  project  embraced  8,000 
hectares,  or  20,000  acres.  The  work  was  completed  in  1923  and 
opened  for  colonization  in  June,  1924,  at  the  price  of  Lp.  75  per 
hectare  or  approximately  $110  per  acre  according  to  present  rates  of 
exchange. 

The  scheme  was  divided  into  two  parts:  Irrigation  by  gravity  and 
irrigation  by  pumps.  The  latter  constitutes  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
total.  To-day,  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  sale  to  the  public, 
66  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  area  to  be  served 
by  pumps  can  not  he  cultivated  until  a  hydroelectric  plant  has  been 
installed  to  provide  cheap  power.  This  was  provided  for  in  the  plans 
by  the  construction  of  a  canal  which  develops  in  its  course  7,000 
horsepower.  The  Clovernment  hopes  that  private  enterprises  will 
embrace  the  industrial  opportunity  offered  to  establish,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  colony,  cotton  mills  and  other  enterprises  directly 
concerned  with  the  development  of  agricultural  products.  Even 
should  this  aspect  of  the  project  not  be  realized,  the  Government 
itself  will,  no  doubt,  install  a  power  station  sufficient  at  least  to  work 
the  pumps. 

Many  precedents  were  studied  for  the  colonization  of  the  lands  of 
the  Pampas  Imperial.  As  happens  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  land 
which  was  to  be  irrigated  was  not  Government  property.  The 
possibility  of  settling  this  difficulty  in  the  manner  adopted  in  some 
other  countries  by  putting  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  the  land,  reserving 
to  the  State  the  right  to  apply  the  tax  in  conformity  with  the  valuation 
of  the  proprietors  themselves,  or  to  expropriate  the  land  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  same  valuation,  was  considered  to  he  inapplicable  on 
account  of  the  strong  resistance  of  the  populace,  whose  elements  were 
almost  entirely  formed  of  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of  arid  or  semiarid 
lend. 

Recourse  was,  accordingly,  had  to  the  following  expedient: 
Congress  passed  a  law  offering  to  purchase  from  the  owners  of  the 
pampas  half  of  their  land  within  a  certain  period  at  the  price  of  Lp.  7 
per  hectare  or  $10  per  acre,  offering  also  to  sell  the  water  rights  re¬ 
quired  to  irrigate  the  other  half  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  proprietors.  If  within  the  period  of  time  laid  down  the 
owners  did  not  accept,  then  the  State  under  the  terms  of  this  law 
could  expropriate  the  whole  at  a  price  of  $10  per  acre. 

The  proprietors  gladly  accepted  the  conditions,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sold  the  land  in  lots  varying  from  12  to  100  acres.  The  terms 
of  payment  alike  for  the  original  proprietors  and  the  new  colonists 
were  very  favorable  to  the  purchaser.  The  whole  price  had  to  be 
paid  in  25  years,  without  interest.  Interest  was  only  collected  upon 
overdue  quotas. 
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On  the  completion  of  the  Pampas  Imperial  project  the  State  com¬ 
menced  another  scheme  500  miles  to  the  north  of  Lima.  This  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  irrigation  of  70,000  hectares  completely  arid  (175,000 
acres)  and  70,000  hectares  which  only  enjoy  limited  rights  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  Under  this  scheme  the  provision  of  water  will  be  increased 
from  a  quantity  sufficient  to  irrigate  60,000  acres  to  a  quantity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  irrigate  350,000  acres,  which  is  equivalent  to  increasing  the 
national  agriculture  by  the  addition  of  290,000  acres  of  new  lands  with 
a  perpetual  water  supply. 

This  project  includes  the  construction  of  two  hydroelectric  dams 
150  feet  high  and  the  drilling  of  18  miles  of  tunnels.  One  of  these 
alone  is  10  miles  in  length  and,  passing  through  the  Continental 
Divide,  will  draw  700  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

This  project,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Olmos  irrigation 
scheme,  will  unit  the  flow  of  si.x  rivers  into  one  system  of  discharge. 
It  embraces  si.x  major  diversion  works  and  the  construction  of  150 
miles  of  trunk  canals,  100  miles  of  trunk  outlets,  300  miles  of  main 
roads,  the  reform  and  sanitation  of  more  than  15  urban  centers  and 
the  formation  of  a  port. 

Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  this  scheme  has  as  yet  been  put  into 
effect,  owing  to  tbe  destructive  rains  and  floods  of  1925,  but  all  the 
preparatory  work,  such  as  construction  plants,  repair  shops,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  offices,  has  been  finished. 

Owing  to  the  complete  destruction,  also  in  the  same  year,  of  the 
works  which  irrigated  18,000  acres  along  the  rivers  Chira  and  Piura 
in  the  Department  of  Piura,  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  these  as  well  and  has  purchased  the 
works  from  a  private  company  for  this  purpose.  The  Government 
contemplates  reconstructing  these  works  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
irrigate  45,000  acres  immediately  and  ultimately  95,000  acres.  In 
January  of  this  year  it  has  been  able  to  hand  over  20,000  acres 
irrigated  by  means  of  a  new  canal  and  intake  in  the  Piura  Valley. 
The  works  in  the  Chira  Valley,  which  will  eventually  irrigate  25,000 
acres,  are  50  per  cent  complete,  and  within  three  or  four  months  the 
first  part  of  the  canal  will  be  available  to  supply  water  to  10,000  acres. 

To  sum  up,  the  Government  in  the  last  six  years  has  constructed 
works  to  give  complete  irrigation  to  40,000  acres.  Of  this  total, 
34,000  acres  have  already  been  colonized  and  are  under  cultivation. 
Within  four  months  the  irrigation  of  10,000  additional  acres  will 
have  been  completed  and  will  be  colonized  immediately;  and  there 
are  under  construction  other  works  which  will  eventually  irrigate 
365,000  acres  more.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  these  projects 
can  be  completed  at  the  rate  of  40,000  acres  a  year  and  there  is  good 
hope  of  doubling  this  speed. 
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Apart  from  these  works  constructed  and  colonized  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  Government,  there  are  other  works  which  are 
being  carried  out  with  private  capital  but  with  Government  assist¬ 
ance.  These  are  an  area  of  4,000  hectares,  or  10,000  acres,  in  the 
Pampa  of  Chilca,  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Lima,  and  7,000  hectares,  or 
17,500  acres,  in  the  Pampas  of  Huambo,  50  miles  to  the  north  of  Lima. 
The  collaboration  of  the  Government  in  the  first  case  takes  the 
form  of  allowing  the  engineers  of  the  State  to  cooperate  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  firm  in  drawing  up  plans  with  due  respect  to  the  public  interest 
and  which  include  a  colonization  program.  In  the  second  case  the 
Government  is  assuming  the  debt  of  the  firm  and  is  completing  the 
work  at  its  own  cost,  thereby  securing  title  to  dispose  of  the  lands 
in  small  lots  for  colonization. 

This  description  of  the  agrarian  policy  of  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  its  irrigation  policy  covers  the  principal  points 
which  may  interest  the  conference  of  Honolulu.  The  figures  which  I 
have  given  of  the  national  capital  and  national  production  and  the 
division  of  the  revenues  are  necessarily  empiric  and  deduced  indirectly 
from  a  few"  typical  cases;  but  in  the  absence  of  official  statistics  there 
is  no  other  means.  But  as  regards  the  figures  appertaining  to  the 
projects  already  completed  or  in  course  of  construction  these  are 
exact.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  Government  maintains  its  present 
interest  and  on  the  same  scale  as  in  the  last  three  years  we  shall 
have  irrigated,  in  1931,  200,000  acres,  of  which  120,000  w’ill  have 
pennanent  irrigation  and  80,000  acres  summer  irrigation.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  40,000  acres  irrigated  in  the  last  six  years.  This 
economic  achievement  carries  with  it  the  sanitation  of  the  towns 
within  the  irrigated  areas,  the  construction  of  roads  and  systems  of 
drinking  water  and  drainage.  Also,  the  steady  increase  year  by  year 
in  the  number  of  acres  benefited  is  a  consequence  not  only  of  an 
annual  expenditure  of  approximately  half  a  million  pounds  hut  also 
of  the  organization  and  equipment  which  has  been  built  up  and 
accumulated  in  the  last  six  years. 


THK  Seventh  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  which  met 
in  Hahana,  Cuba,  November  5-15,  1924,  designated  the 
city  of  Lima  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  eighth  of  that 
series  of  notable  conferences,  out  of  which  has  come  con¬ 
certed  Pan  American  action  for  the  suppression  of  the  physical  ills 
which  afflict  humanity  and  impede  intercourse  between  nations. 
Welcoming  the  selection  of  Lima  as  the  next  conference  city,  the 
(lovernment  of  Peru  set  October  12-20,  1927,  as  the  date  for  the 
Kighth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  inviting  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  nations,  through  their  ministries  of  foreign  affairs,  to  send 
delegates  to  represent  them  on  that  occasion. 

The  organizing  committee  appointed  by  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  prepare  for  the  conference  includes  the  following  eminent 
Peruvian  physicians: 

Dr.  Carlos  Enricue  Paz  Sold.^n,  provisional  president  of  the  Eighth  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Conference,  memijer  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Sanitary  Bureau,  and  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  Medical  School  in 
Lima;  Dr.  Sebasti.4n  Lorente,  Director  of  Public  Health  and  president  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Board  of  Peru,  and  chairman  of  the  program  committee  appointed 
by  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  of  Directors  of  Public  Health;  and  Dr 
Baltasar  Caravedo,  Chief  of  the  Peruvian  Service  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and 
Safety,  memlwr  of  the  Palronato  de  Mcnores,  and  head  physician  of  the  Victor 
Larco  Herrera  Asylum. 

The  provisional  program  for  the  coming  conference,  as  formulated 
by  the  First  Conference  of  Directors  of  Public,  Health,  which  assem¬ 
bled  in  Washington  last  September,  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  is  subject  to  amplification  by  the  conference  itself,  as  follows: 

1.  Revision  of  and  suggestions  for  amending  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Code,  approved  in  Habana  in  conformity  with  certain  proposals.  (Here  follow 
12  references  to  the  aforementioned  code.) 

2.  The  campaign  against  drug  addicts  and  drug  addiction. 

3.  Rules  for  the  international  control  of  the  trade  in  drugs. 

4.  Regulations  for  the  a.s.sistance  and  compulsory  confinement  in  si)ecial 
State  institutions  of  drug  addicts. 

5.  Ministries  or  bureaus  of  health  in  .\mcrica  and  the  centralization  therein 
of  all  public  health  and  social  welfare  services. 

6.  Necessity  for  the  contribution  by  municipalities  of  a  percentage  of  their 
revenues  to  the  support  of  public  health  .services,  the.se  to  be  carried  on,  however, 
only  by  experts  employed  by  the  national  government. 

7.  Study  of  the  buljonic  plague,  in  its  nosological,  epidemiological,  and  medico- 
social  asjxjcts,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  respective  governments  that 
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they  appoint  committees  of  experts  to  undertake  investigations  in  each  country 
leading  to  the  understanding  of  the  problems  connected  with  this  endemic- 
epidemic  disease. 

8.  Intensification  in  all  Pan  American  Republics  of  the  campaign  for  the 
promotion  of  child  welfare,  in  its  triple  aspect  of  sanitary  environment,  eugenicsi 
and  proper  care;  also  the  study  of  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  children. 

9.  Study  of  intestinal  parasitism  in  the  American  continent. 

10.  Potable  water  supply  in  cities  and  towns  and  its  purihcation  by  means  of 
chlorinization. 

11.  Adequate  measures  for  plant  sanitation  and  quarantine. 

12.  Consideration  of  the  best  means  for  discovering  carriers  of  communicable 
diseases  and  for  rendering  such  carriers  harmless. 

13.  Consideration  of  cooperative  means  to  be  used  in  the  eampaign  against 
venereal  disease  in  America. 

14.  Research  in  tuberculosis  and  leprosy;  methods  of  treatment  and  prophy¬ 
laxis. 

15.  Sex  hygiene  and  education. 

16.  Industrial  hygiene. 

17.  Morbidity  and  mortality  statistics. 

18.  Extinction  of  the  house  fly. 

19.  Prophylaxis  of  trachoma. 

20.  Study  of  alastrim. 

21.  Regulation  of  immigration  from  the  sanitary  viewpoint. 

22.  Study  of  malaria  and  its  eradication  from  .America;  work  of  special  com¬ 
missions  in  each  American  nation. 

23.  Pan  .American  medical  geography  from  the  epidemiological  viewpoint. 

24.  Actual  needs  of  Pan  .American  nations  for  quinine  to  reduce  or  to  eradicate 
malaria.  (Recommendation  of  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Conference.) 

25.  Methods  by  which  Governments  may  secure  the  rat-proofing  of  ships. 
(Topic  proposed  by  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.) 

26.  What  are  the  easiest  means  for  simplifying  and  putting  into  practice  the 
inter- .American  agreements  regarding  the  declaration  of  communicable  diseases? 
(Topic  proposed  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.) 

27.  What  shall  l)e  the  future  development  of  the  Pan  .American  Sanitary 
Bureau?  (Topic  proposed  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.) 

On  this  topic  Dr.  H.  S.  Cumming,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  and  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  will 
pre.sent  a  communication  entitled  “The  Organization,  Development,  Functions, 
and  Present  State  of  the  Pan  .American  Sanitary  Bureau:  Its  Future.” 

28.  Progress  of  public  health  in  the  American  nations;  Reports  and  data. 

29.  Hospital  facilities  in  America  and  their  organization  from  a  sanitary 
viewpoint. 


A  BILLION-DOLLAR 
MARKET  V  V 


By  Ernst  B.  Filsinger 

Export  Manager  of  Pacific  Mills  and  Lawrence  &  Co.,  New  York 

NO  FIGURES  relating  to  any  great  trade  region  of  the  world 
are  more  eloquent  than  those  pertaining  to  Latin  America. 
The  imports  and  e.xports  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics 
practically  doubled  in  the  12  years  between  1913  and  1925. 
Curiously  enough  there  is  only  a  slight  disparity  between  the  grow’th 
of  imports  and  exports.  Of  extraordinary  significance  is  the  growth 
of  imports  from  Latin  America  into  this  country.  In  1901,  scarcely 
26  years  ago,  we  took  only  8  per  cent  of  its  exports.  In  1926  this 
percentage  had  arisen  to  35.  Indeed,  almost  69  per  cent  of  the 
exports  of  the  Republics  lying  nearest  to  us — that  is  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Central  America — are  now  consigned  to  the  United 
States. 

But  even  more  extraordinary  is  the  volume  of  exports  from  our 
country  to  the  sister  Republics.  In  the  year  which  closed  December 
31  these  reached  the  total  of  almost  $900,000,000 — to  be  exact, 
$872,800,000.  Considering  the  marked  decline  in  the  prices  of  many 
items  which  figured  in  our  exports,  it  is  amazing  that  these  figures 
register  a  decline  of  only  about  1  per  cent  over  1925.  It  is,  therefore, 
entirely  justifiable  to  speak  of  Latin  America  as  a  billion-dollar 
market.  P^qually  interesting  is  the  fact  that  as  regards  exports  from 
Latin  America  the  United  States  may  also  be  known  as  another 
billion-dollar  market.  This  figure  has  already  been  exceeded, 
because  the  imports  last  year  from  the  20  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  reached  a  grand  total  of  $1,045,000,000  as  compared  with 
$1,009,200,000  the  year  before. 

If  the  same  rate  of  growth  obtains  during  the  next  dozen  years 
that  has  been  shown  during  the  past  12,  the  business  of  the  vast 
region  which  we  are  discussing  to-day,  imports  and  exports,  by  1937 
will  reach  the  extraordinary  total  of  eleven  or  twelve  billion  dollars. 
By  that  time,  as  regards  our  own  participation  in  the  trade  of  that 
region,  we  shall  be  purchasing  annually  over  two  billion  dollars  worth 
of  products  of  all  sorts  and  shipping  to  them  practically  an  equal 
quantity  of  American  manufactures. 

'  Address  delivere<l  at  the  Third  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  Washington,  1).  C.,  May  4, 
H«7, 
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The  question  may  well  be  asked,  Is  this  estimate  too  optimistic? 
The  answer  must  inevitably  be  that  it  is  not.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  point  out  very  briefly  some  of  the  forces  now  at  work  which 
will  bring  about  this  vast  exchange  of  natural  products  for  the 
finished  goods  of  our  mills  and  factories.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
rapidly  growing  economic  well-being  in  almost  all  of  the  countries  that 
lie  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  the  United  States.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  the  increase  in  national  wealth  of  all  of  these  countries  is 
proceeding  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  This  obviously  is  due  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  huge  amounts  of  foreign  capital.  Our  own  participation 
in  this  movement  is  astounding. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  American  invest¬ 
ment  in  Latin  American  foreign  capital  issues  publicly  offered  in  the 
United  States,  23  in  number,  represented  $141,682,000  out  of  a  total 
of  $360,000,000  new  capital  issues  publicly  offered  in  the  country  for 
the  entire  world.  At  the  end  of  1925  the  estimated  value  of  American 
investments  in  Latin  America  totaled  $4,201,000,000,  of  which 
$3,300,000,000  were  in  industrial  securities  and  direct  investments. 
Only  $910,000,000  were  represented  by  Government-guaranteed 
obligations.  Needless  to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  huge  sums 
mentioned,  a  considerable  amount  was  invested  in  private  enter¬ 
prises,  for  which  there  were  no  public  issues  of  capital. 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  establishments  of  every  sort  in 
Latin  America  is  proceeding  at  an  amazing  rate.  In  many  of  these, 
American  participation  is  heavy.  The  inevitable  result  will  be  a 
continuously  growing  volume  of  invisible  imports  into  this  country 
in  the  shape  of  dividends  paid  to  American  shareholders,  interest  on 
Ihe  obligations  of  Government,  agricultural,  mining,  and  other 
enterprises  in  wdiich  our  citizens  have  invested.  Account  must  also 
be  taken  of  the  substantial  volume  of  freight  charges  paid  by  Latin 
American  buyers  of  merchandise  imported  in  ships  owmed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  companies.  In  addition,  there  is  the  rapidly  growing  volume 
of  commissions  on  transactions  involving  banking,  insurance,  etc. 

There  is  one  feature  of  our  trade  with  Latin  America  that  deserves 
special  mention.  It  is  this:  E.xcluding  sugar  imported  from  Cuba, 
W'hich  is  naturally  on  a  special  footing  because  of  the  preferential 
tariff  arrangements,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of 
the  United  States  from  Latin  America  enter  free  of  duty.  I  mention 
this  because  one  of  the  results  of  the  industrial  development  in  the 
Latin  American  Republics  is  usually  a  higher  protective  tariff  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local  industries. 

The  fear  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  because  of  this  industrial 
development  and  consequent  protective  tariffs  our  trade  in  that 
region  may  be  curtailed,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  well  founded.  What 
is  likely  to  happen  is  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  imports  into 
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certain  countries.  Greater  quantities  of  machinery,  industrial 
equipment,  and  semimanufactured  goods  wall  be  demanded.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
e.xports  of  these  will  also  grow. 

The  reason  why  this  is  likely  to  be  so  can  be  easily  stated.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  Latin  American  people  are  as  yet  nonconsumers 
of  imported  goods.  With  increasing  prosperity,  due  to  the  growth 
of  commercial  enterprises,  will  come  new  demands.  In  one  direction 
especially  will  this  be  noticeable — in  the  insistence  upon  typical 
American  specialties.  For  proof  of  this  assertion  mention  need  be 
made  only  of  Brazil,  a  country  whose  textile  industry  is  more  highly 
developed  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  Brazil  is  a  large  importer  of  textiles  of 
many  kinds. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  industrial  development  of  Latin  America  is 
creating  a  new  source  of  competition  for  our  American  manufactures, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  without  its  advantages.  To 
hold  these  important  and  growing  markets  will  require  a  higher  degree 
of  efficiency  than  ever  before.  The  responsibility  of  management 
will  be  greater  than  in  the  past.  The  men  who  direct  our  foreign 
sales  must  have  a  more  intimate  personal  knowledge,  gained  on  the 
ground  by  travel  and  research,  of  the  requirements  of  the  markets 
in  each  of  the  20  different  countries.  They  must  realize  to  a  greater 
degree  than  at  present  the  marked  differences  between  the  several 
States  which  make  up  Latin  America.  They  must  take  into  account 
the  extraordinary  differences  in  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  these  Republics. 

t)ne  of  the  features  of  our  methods  of  manufacture  that  will  stand 
us  in  good  stead  in  the  new'  competitive  era  is  our  system  of  mass 
production.  In  spite  of  higher  wages,  our  low  unit  cost  will  enable  us 
to  compete,  where,  at  first  thought,  it  might  seem  impossible  to  do 
so.  If  w’e  can  succeed  in  inducing  an  increasing  number  of  Latin 
Americans  to  visit  us  and  inspect  our  plants,  the  knowledge  of  our 
advantages  will  not  only  be  spread  more  rapidly,  but  we  shall  add  to 
the  store  of  international  good  will. 

There  is  one  policy  upon  which  I  W'ould  strongly  insist  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  means  of  promoting  commerce  with  Latin  America  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  local  producers  and  manufacturers  overseas.  It  is  the 
application  of  that  high  type  of  American  salesmanship  for  which 
this  country  is  favorably  known  throughout  the  world.  Nor  must  we 
overlook  the  immense  advantage  that  we  enjoy  from  a  geographical 
standpoint.  Our  proximity  to  the  countries  whose  trade  we  are 
discussing  confers  on  us  well  nigh  insuperable  benefits  if  we  take 
proper  advantage  thereof.  In  this  connection  I  can  not  too  strongly 
emphasize  the  importance  of  service.  Buying  habits,  not  only  in  the 
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United  States,  but  throughout  the  world,  including  Latin  America, 
are  being  revolutionized.  “Hand-to-mouth”  buying  has  taken  hold 
as  firmly  in  the  countries  to  the  south  as  at  home. 

If  w'e  are  to  take  the  fullest  advantages  of  our  opportunities  in 
that  great  trade  field,  we  must  measure  up  to  the  most  exacting 
requirements  of  the  situation.  In  dealing  with  that  region  let  us 
regard  these  countries  as  20  additional  States,  subjecting  our  trading 
methods  there  to  the  same  rigorous  research  as  in  the  home  market. 
If  this  is  done  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  a  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  carrying  on  hand,  in  strategic  centers,  stocks 
of  finished  goods,  parts,  accessories,  etc.,  in  order  that  our  Latin 
American  friends  may  be  served  with  the  same  celerity  as  our  fel¬ 
low  citizens  at  home.  Indeed,  in  this  connection  it  is  appropriate 
to  refer  to  the  growing  use  of  motor  transport  throughout  Latin 
America.  The  need  for  speed  influences  the  construction  of  good 
roads.  Automobiles  and  motor  busses  everywhere  are  fast  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  the  vast  railroad  development  in  Latin  American 
countries.  Sales  opportunities  in  this  direction  will  follow  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.  In  our  sales  expansion  we  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  the  efficient  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  which  is  already  functioning  in  almost  all  of 
the  Latin  American  countries.  In  the  few  important  places  still 
uncovered  offices  should  be  opened  in  the  very  near  future. 

Those  who  may  have  any  doubt  about  the  importance  or  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Latin  America  as  a  market  for  our  products  may  read  with 
profit  the  comments  of  English,  German,  and  French  manufacturers, 
who  are  competing  with  us  for  a  share  of  Latin  American  trade. 
Overseas  journals  are  full  of  warnings  to  their  nationals  regarding 
the  growing  efficiency  of  American  business  methods,  including 
salesmanship,  distribution,  and  management;  and  they  concede  to  us 
a  quality  which  we  shall  need  in  an  increasing  degree — imagination. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  thought  that  I  wish  especially  to  em¬ 
phasize:  The  figures  I  mentioned  in  beginning  indicate  clearly  that 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  best  customers  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  That  being  true,  we  shall  be  particularly  favored  if  we 
encourage  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  products  of  the  southern 
Republics.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  do  everything  that 
lies  in  our  power  to  accelerate  this  development.  If  we  do  so  we  shall 
not  only  confer  an  everlasting  benefit  on  Latin  America  but  we  can 
fearlessly  face  the  injunction  laid  upon  the  citizens  of  certain  countries 
to  “buy  only  from  those  who  buy  from  you.” 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
CALENDAR  REFORM  TO 
THE  BUSINESS  WORLD' 


By  George  Eastman^ 

(Readert  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  the  arreeting  article  on  International  Calendar  Reform  by  Moses  Cots- 
worth  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  June,  IBtt,  a  presentation  cf  the  subject  which  aroused  the  liveliest  interest 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  entire  family  of  American  nations.  In  view  of  the  surprising  progress 
reported  to  Dr.  de  Ag&ero  y  Bethancourt,  of  Cuba,  Chairman  of  the  corresponding  Advisory  and  Technical 
Committee  in  the  League  of  Nations,  at  Oeneva,  June  tS,  1916,  the  article  which  follows  is  peculiarly  illumina  • 
ting,  particularly  in  view  of  the  findings  and  suggestions  of  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  League  looking 
toward  the  formation  of  international  organizations,  and  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  Inter- American  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  The  fact  that  Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile,  and  Uruguay  submitted  calendar  reform  plans  to 
the  League  is  worthy  of  note. — Editor's  note.) 

UNITS  OF  TIME 

BUSINJISS  men  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
accounting  and  statistical  records  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
their  affairs.  It  therefore  becomes  increasingly  important 
that  the  periods  of  time,  which  form  the  basis  for  all  records, 
should  be  invariable. 

Unfortunately  two  of  the  units  of  time  of  our  present  calendar  have 
been  arbitrarily,  even  capriciously,  established  as  to  length  of  time, 
making  unequal  divisions  of  the  month  and  year.  The  day  and  the 
week  are  invariable  and  the  year  practically  so,  but  the  month,  the 
(piarter,  and  the  half  year  are  not  equal  or  uniform. 

All  other  factors  and  au.xiliaries  of  business,  such  as  mediums 
of  exchange  and  currencies,  commercial  laws,  banking  and  credit 
systems,  standardization  of  time,  labor-saving  machinery,  production 
methods  and  transportation  methods  have  been  changed  and  are 
constantly  being  changed  to  conform  to  its  ever  changing  demands; 
but  the  base  for  all  business  transactions  and  records — the  cal¬ 
endar — is  still,  with  very  little  change,  the  same  calendar  as  that 
devised  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Caesars. 

In  view  of  the  great  developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
business  during  these  past  20  centuries,  it  is  logical  to  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  calendar  can  not  be  changed  in  order  to  conform  more 
nearly  to  modern  business  and  economic  needs. 


>  From  “Nation’s  Business,"  Washington,  D.  C.,  May,  1926. 

>  I’resident  Eastman  Ko.lak  Company,  Koehester,  N.  Y. 
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DEFECTS  IN  THE  PRESENT  CALENDAR 

The  principal  defects  in  the  present  calendar  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

(I)  THE  VAKIATIO.N  IN  THE  LENGTH  OK  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  YEAK 

The  variations  in  the  lenjith  of  the  month  cause  the  most  difficulty 
to  business.  There  is  a  difference  of  1 1  per  cent  between  the  length 

of  February  and  the  length 
NUMBER  OM^ORWNG^DAYS  IN  EACH  March.  There  is  an  even 

greater  difference  between 
the  number  of  working  days 
which  is  the  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  industry.  Chart  No. 

1  shows  the  number  of  work¬ 
ing  days  in  each  month  of 
1926  and  1927,  allowance 
having  been  made  for  Sun¬ 
days,  holidays,  and  Saturday 
half  holidays.  There  is  a 
variation  from  21  working 
days  in  February  to  25  in 
March,  or  a  difference  of  19 
per  cent.  If,  for  instance, 
the  output  or  sales  of  a  con¬ 
cern  were  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  year,  the  monthly 
reports  would  show  the  same 
variation  as  the  chart,  and  the  manager  would  get  a  misleading 
impression.  For  instance,  in  May  he  would  think  that  operations 
had  decreased  for  two  months.  All  monthly  comparisons  are  upset 
by  this  variation,  and  it 
is  e.xpensive  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments. 

There  can  also  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  three  days  in 
the  two  half  years  and  of 
two  days  in  two  quarters 
of  the  same  year. 

Due  to  the  variations  in 
the  month  which  may  con¬ 
tain  28, 29,  30,  or  31  days, 
all  calculations  of  salaries,  interest,  insurance,  leases,  which  are  fi.xed 
on  a  monthly,  quarterly,  or  half-yearly  basis,  are  inaccurate  and  do 
not  correspond  with  one-twelfth,  one-quarter,  or  half  of  the  year. 


NUMBER  OF  SATURDAYS  IN  EACH 
MONTH  OF  1926 
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NUMBER  OF  WORKING  DAYS  IN  EACH 
MONTH  OF  1926-27 
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III  order  to  make  daily  calculations  in  current  accounts,  hanks  are 
ohlifjed  to  make  constant  use  of  special  tables. 

(2)  THE  VAKIATION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  IN  THE  .MONTH 

Another  feature  of  our  present  calendar  which  causes  great  difficulty 
is  that  the  month  is  not  the  e.xact  multiple  of  the  week,  some  months 
having  four  weeks  and  some  five  weeks.  C’hart  No.  2  shows  the 
number  of  Saturdays  and  likewise  the  number  of  weeks  per  month 
during  1926.  This  variation  in  the  number  of  pay-days  in  the  year 
causes  an  endless  amount  of  confusion  and  adjustment  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  preparing  his  monthly  cost  and  burden  reports.  This 


FACTORY  PRODUCTION 
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variation  especially  upsets  monthly  comparisons  in  those  lines  of 
business  in  which  week-end  operations  are  heavy,  as  the  department 
stores  and  railroads.  There  is  also  confusion  in  those  small  stores 
that  make  collections  on  a  weekly  basis  and  pay  on  a  monthly  basis, 
and  corresponding  confusion  for  those  families  whose  income  is  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  whose  expenses  are  on  a  weekly  basis. 

In  view'  of  the  fact  that,  in  most  lines  of  business,  the  various  days 
of  the  week  are  not  of  the  same  value  as  regards  the  volume  of  trade, 
and  the  fact  that  the  same  month  in  different  years  does  not  contain 
the  same  number  of  individual  week  days,  statistical  comparisons 
from  year  to  year  are  inaccurate. 
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13)  LACK  OF  FIXITV  IN  THE  CALENDAR 

The  calendar  is  not  fixed;  it  changes  each  year.  The  day  of  the 
month  falls  each  year  on  a  different  day  of  the  week  from  the  one 
on  which  it  fell  the  previous  year.  As  a  result  of  this  the  dates  of 
periodical  events  can  never  he  fixed  with  precision.  Complications 
arise  especially  in  setting  regular  dates  for  meetings  and  providing 
for  holidays  that  fall  on  Sundays.  The  same  holiday  occurs  on 

DEPARTMENT  STORES-ALL  DEPARTMENTS 
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different  days  of  the  week  in  different  years.  If  the  holiday  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  it  is  quite  expensive  for  certain  industrial 
plants  to  shut  down  at  that  time. 

(4)  THE  “WANDEKINg”  EASTER 

The  date  of  Easter  varies  at  present  between  March  22  and  April 
25 — i.  e.,  a  period  of  35  days.  This  variation  causes  dislocation  both 
to  the  churches  and  to  business.  The  “wandering”  Easter  causes  the 
church  year  to  be  of  varying  length.  Early  Easters  often  cut  down 
the  volume  of  Easter  retail  trading  and  sometimes  bring  unemploy¬ 
ment,  for  example,  in  the  clothing  and  shoe  industries. 

In  view  of  all  these  defects,  the  question  immediately  arises  as  to 
why  the  calendar  should  not  be  changed,  especially  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  present  calendar  was  not  based  upon  any  well-thought-out 
plan. 
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ORIGIN  OF  PRESENT  CALENDAR 

The  Gregorian  calendar  had  its  origin  in  the  calendar  devised  by 
the  Egyptians,  which  was  developed  through  years  of  study  of  the 
length  of  the  noonday  shadows  cast  by  the  pyramids.  The  Egyptians 
determined  the  true  length  of  the  year — 365.242  days — and  divided 
it  into  12  months  of  30  days  each  with  the  five  extra  days  (or  six 
extra  days  in  leap  years)  devoted  to  festival  holidays. 

Julius  Caesar  adopted  the  Egyptian  calendar  for  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  but,  instead  of  continuing  the  equal  months,  he  distributed  the 
five  extra  days  throughout  the  year,  adding  one  day  to  every  other 
month,  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November, 
“because  odd  numbers  were  lucky,”  and  took  one  day  off  February. 
Augustus  Caesar,  in  order  to  have  31  days  in  the  month  of  his  birth 
(August),  moved  the  29th  of  February  to  August.  On  account  of 

HOTELS 
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the  une(|ual  quarters  which  resulted  from  this  change,  October  and 
December  were  made  31 -day  months  instead  of  September  and 
November. 

When  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  adopted  in  1582  (in  1752  by 
England  and  her  colonies),  no  change  was  made  in  the  months,  the 
only  change  from  the  Julian  calendar  being  the  arrangement  for  leap 
year. 
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PLANS  FOR  OVERCOMING  THE  DEFECTS 

All  the  defects  in  the  Gregjorian  calendar  are  due  to  three  features: 
(1)  The  months  are  unequal;  (2)  the  month  is  not  an  exact  multiple 
of  the  week;  (3)  the  ordinary  year  consists  of  365  days,  just  one  day 
over  52  weeks. 

Several  plans  have  been  proposed  to  eliminate  these  features,  but 
the  plan  which  seems  to  have  the  most  advantages  and  to  bo  the  most 
practical  fj’om  the  point  of  view  of  modern  business  is  tbe  International 
Fixed  Calendar.  This  calendar  was  devised  by  Moses  B.  Cotswortb, 
who  has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  calendar  and  to  methods  for  overcoming  the 
defects  in  the  present  calendar. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FIXED  CALENDAR 

In  brief,  the  International  Fixed  Calendar  consists  of  13  standard 
months,  with  each  month  as  follows: 


1 

M.  ! 

T. 

\V. 

T.  j 

I 

S. 

1 

2 
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6 
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1  22 

1 

1  2:i 

1  24 

1 

26 

27 

28 

Each  month  in  the  year  will  always  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
shown  above.  A  new  month  will  bo  inserted  between  June  and  July, 
as  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  change  will  cause  the  least  confusion 
in  respect  to  the  seasons.  The  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day 
will  be  December  29  but  will  have  no  week-day  name.  This  day, 
to  be  known  as  “Year  Day,”  will  be  inserted  between  Saturday, 
December  28,  and  Sunday,  January  1.  In  like  manner,  in  leap 
year  the  extra  day,  June  29,  will  be  placed  between  Saturday,  June 
28,  and  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  new  month. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FIXED  CALENDAR 

All  the  defects  referred  to  can  be  overcome  by  this  plan.  The 
proposed  calendar  will  therefore  have  the  following  advantages  over 
the  present  calendar: 

1.  All  months  would  be  equal,  having  exactly  the  same  recurring 
28  week  days  of  equal  monthly  calendar  value. 

2.  The  day  of  the  week  would  always  indicate  tbe  monthly  date, 
and  conversely  the  monthly  date  would  indicate  its  week-day  name. 
Both  day  and  date  could  be  recorded  on  clock  and  watch  dials. 
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3.  The  complete  four  weeks  would  exactly  quarter  all  months, 
harmonizing  weekly  wages  and  expenses  with  monthly  rent,  accounts, 
etc. 

4.  Pay  days  would  recur  on  the  same  monthly  date,  which  would 
facilitate  both  business  and  home  life. 

5.  Each  week  day  would  recur  on  its  four  fixed  monthly  dates, 
thereby  making  more  regular  the  weekly  and  monthly  work,  pay¬ 
ments,  production,  etc. 

6.  All  periods  for  earning  and  spending  would  be  either  equal  to  or 
exact  multiples  of  each  other. 

BANK  DEBITS  IN  NEW  YORK 
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7.  Holidays  and  other  permanent  monthly  dates  would  always  occur 
on  the  same  week  day. 

8.  Every  month  end  would  coincide  with  the  week  end,  most 
convenient  for  business,  rents,  and  general  affairs.  Fractions  of 
weeks  at  month  ends  would  cease. 

9.  The  month  of  exactly  four  weeks  would  obviate  many  of  the 
adjustments  now  necessary  between  four  and  five  week  months. 

10.  The  reckoning  of  lapse  of  time  for  interest  and  other  purposes 
would  be  greatly  simplified. 

11.  All  months  would  be  comparable  without  any  adjustments 
being  made  for  unequal  days  oi-  unequal  number  of  weeks,  and  a  great 
amount  of  clerical  work  would  be  eliminated  in  the  preparation  of 
accounting  and  statistical  reports. 
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12.  All  holidays  could  be  placed  on  Monday  with  advantage  both 
for  industry  and  for  workers. 

13.  Easter  could  be  fixed,  which  w^ould  be  of  benefit  to  certain 
industries  and  to  churches. 

14.  As  there  would  be  13  monthly  settlements  during  the  year 
instead  of  12,  there  would  he  a  faster  turnover  in  money;  the  same 
volume  of  business  could  he  handled  with  less  money.  This  would 
residt  in  considerable  saving  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole. 

RAILWAY  CARS  HAULED  IN  U  S 


T»tr  vMi  r  or  (acti  oav  or  me  wccn  fxpklnsco  as  a  ntciNTAor 

THI  WEFK  AS  A  WHOI E 


rmcrsTACE  vacations  in  value  of  the  month.s  in  1926 
EACH  MONTH  AS  A  PfMLtNT  OF  |AN  AS  100 


OBJECTIONS  TO  CHANGING  THE  CALENDAR 

Any  calendar  change  would  cause  a  certain  amount  of  inconven¬ 
ience  during  the  first  year  after  its  adoption.  There  would  be  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  comparisons  between  the  month  of  the  new  calendar 
and  the  corresponding  month  of  the  old  calendar.  Adjustment 
tables,  however,  would  considerably  reduce  the  time  necessary  for 
making  these  computations.  All  anniversary  dates,  birthdays,  and 
holidays  would  be  changed,  but  there  would  be  little  actual  difficulty 
in  determining  these  dates  from  the  adjustment  table.  The  legal 
difficulties,  due  to  changes  in  maturity  dates  of  leases,  contracts,  and 
mortgages  could  be  easily  overcome  by  appropriate  acts  of  the  legis¬ 
latures.  There  would  be  no  loss  in  investment,  as  practically  nothing 
is  invested  in  calendars  beyond  the  current  year. 

The  inconveniences  and  difficulties  which  would  be  experienced 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  new  calendar  are  comparatively 
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slight  compared  with  the  many  advantages  which  would  he  obtained 
in  the  business,  social,  and  religious  worlds  by  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  calendar. 

In  considering  the  difficulties  involved  in  changing  the  calendar,  it 
is  well  to  recall  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  Standard  Time  in  1884, 
many  difficulties  were  predicted  if  that  system  were  adopted,  and 
it  took  years  to  overcome  these  objections.  It  is  now  difficult  to 
realize  how  business  could  have  been  conducted  under  the  old 
system. 

PRESENT  CSE  OF  Li-MONTII  CALENDAR 

.\  number  of  concerns  are  already  using  the  13-period  calendar  for 
their  accounts  and  records.  These  concerns  arbitrarily  divide  the 
484.^18—27—111111.  7—3 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  PRESENT  CALENDAR  “A”  (YEAR  1926) 'WITH 
PROPOSALS  "B"  AND  ‘  C  " 

A  THE  PRESENT  CALENDAR 


B  THE  FRENCH  PLAN 
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year  into  13  periods  of  four  weeks,  and  they  have  found  the  system 
of  special  value  in  pay-roll  distributions  and  in  making  comparisons 
between  periods.  The  experience  has  been  that  the  additional  cost 
involved  in  compiling  the  13  records  a  year  instead  of  12  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  increased  value  of  the  statistics  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  adjustments  made  necessary  by  the  present  calendar. 
These  concerns  are  therefore  getting  already  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  proposed  plan,  although  in  dealings  with  outside  concerns  and 
with  their  customers  they  must  necessarily  follow  the  old  calendar. 
For  instance,  their  customers’  statements  must  be  rendered  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  month,  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  period  which  they 
use  in  their  own  records.  There  are  obvious  disadvantages  in  hav¬ 
ing  to  use  two  calendars.  Only  the  universal  adoption  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  would  give  all  the  benefits  to  business  as  a  whole,  or  to  any 
one  concern. 


■B  "C”  ihow*  the  IJ  Months  "INTERNATIONAL  FIXED  CALENDAR."  with  its  Find  wcek-day-namn  in  the  left  column,  for  the  proposed  2S-dales  repeai- 

I  every  month.  Present  dates  are  down  the  "C"  side  of  each  month's  column,  with  the  internstional-dstesKlown  each  month's  right  column  I. 

The  +  and  —  figures  under  each  month's  name  show  the  numbers  of  days  the  International  Calendar  would  advance  or  recede  each  present  month's  dates 


♦Each  year's  Iasi  day  to  be  YEAR-DAY,  dated  Dec.  29.  as  an  8th  day  in  that  week.  I,eaii-Day,  Feb.  29,  to  be  moved  to 
the  HET'TER  date  .lune  29.  The  Quartet- Years  would  end  with  their  l.lth  weeks  on  April  7.  Sol  1 4  and  Sept.  2 1,  at  exactly 
a  and  a  of  their  last  months;  thereby  facilitating  accounting  while  giving  the  many  advantages  of  iS  day  months 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  j| 

While  there  has  been  agitation  among  business  men  in  various  I; 
eountries  of  the  world  for  a  change  in  the  calendar,  and  while  a  num-  | 
her  of  business  organizations  have  from  time  to  time  gone  on  record  •  ji 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  International  Fixed  Calendar,  there  was  little  | 
actual  progress  in  the  movement  until  the  League  of  Nations  Transit  I 
committee  in  1923  set  up  a  special  committee  of  enquiry  to  consider  I 
the  whole  question  of  calendar  reform.  This  committee,  which  | 
included  representatives  of  the  churches,  astronomers,  and  Mr.  Willis  I 
H.  Booth,  a  former  president  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com-  I 
merce,  studied  130  different  proposals  for  calendar  reform.  In  | 
192(5  this  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  transit  committee,  " 
and  through  the  transit  committee  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  I 
of  Nations.  I 

The  transit  committee  reached  an  agreement  upon  the  point  that  j 
the  date  of  Easter  should  be  fixed,  and  suggested  that  organizations  ^ 
be  formed  in  the  various  countries  to  study  the  question  of  calendar 
reform  and  to  obtain  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  people  in  various  j; 
fields.  Many  churches  have  already  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
fixed  Easter  and  the  effort  is  now  being  made  to  have  the  plan  ‘ 
adopted  by  all  Christian  churches.  i 

Of  all  the  plans  submitted  to  the  transit  committee,  the  interna-  i 
tional  fixed  calendar  is  the  one  outstanding  proposal  which  meets  the 
needs  of  business.  It  is  expected  that  a  movement  will  soon  be  : 
inaugurated  in  this  country  to  obtain  an  expression  of  views  from  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  as  to  whether  they  would  desire  a  i 
reform  in  the  calendar  and  whether  they  would  favor  the  inter-  j 
national  fixed  plan.  j 

Because  of  the  many  advantages  which  would  ensue  to  business,  | 
and  hence  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  from  the  adoption  of  the  inter-  | 
national  fixed  calendar,  it  is  hoped  that  business  men  will  lend  this  p 
movement  their  support.  I 

If  sufficient  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  change  develops  in  the 
principal  countries,  the  inauguration  of  the  proposed  change  would 
be  a  simple  procedure.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  the  p 
passage  of  laws  in  each  country  to  the  effect  that  the  new  calendar 
would  take  effect  on  a  certain  date  and  that  the  dates  of  existing  legal  ; 
documents,  mortgages,  business  contracts,  etc.,  would  he  automati¬ 
cally  changed  to  the  corresponding  dates  of  the  new  calendar. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  ANCIENT 


(.Summary  of  the  paptr  entiUtd  “  t'rfsh  Light  on  Ancient  American  Cirilizaliom  and  Calendars"  read  by  Zelia 
SuUall,  honorary  professor  of  archseotogy  National  Museum  of  Mexico,  fellow  of  the  American  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Association  and  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  tktciety,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hritish  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Adrancement  of  Science  at  Oxford  on  August  II,  l9iS,  at  the  meeting  of  the  XXII  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Americanists  held  at  Pome  September-tMober,  I»i6,and  at  the  special  meetingofthe  Anthropological 
Society  of  Washington  on  February  S,  1917) 

AN  ACCURATK  knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  the  solar 
/  \  year  by  primitive  people  has  alw'ays  been  regarded  by 

/  %  modern  writers  as  an  intellectual  achievement  w’hich  has 

entailed  a  prolonged  series  of  careful  observations  by  the 
ancient  astronomer  priests.  Recently  an  eminent  American  scholar 
wrote  of  the  Mayas: 

The  true  length  of  the  year  was  probably  obtained  by  observations  at  sunrise 
or  sunset  on  summer  or  winter  solstices.  From  some  fixed  point  of  observation, 
such  as  the  doorway  of  a  temple,  the  extreme  point  on  the  horizon  reached  by 
the  sun  in  its  northward  march  could  be  accurately  determined.  Over  a  period 
of  years  the  average  solstitial  period  could  be  readily  obtained  if  only  the  days 
were  recorded  and  the  intervals  compared. 

In  her  paper  Mrs.  Nuttall,  whose  preliminary  announcement  of 
her  discovery  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  association  in  O.xford  last  July,  demonstrates  that,  as 
all  the  centers  of  ancient  American  culture  are  situated  bettveen 
20®  N.  and  20®  S.  of  the  E(iuator,  the  inhabitants  had  a  much  more 
simple  means  of  learning  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year.  In 
point  of  fact  the  sun  itself  registered  it  for  them,  as  within  this  zone 
the  sun  passes  twice  a  year  through  the  zenith  causing  the  striking 
phenomenon  that  for  a  moment  about  noon  all  vertical  objects  are 
shadowless. 

Mrs.  Nuttall  submitted  a  solid  array  of  irrefutable  proofs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  historical,  documentary,  archaelogical,  and  photographical 
evidence,  which  establish  1  eyond  a  doubt  that  the  Mexicans,  Mayas, 
Ecuadorians,  Peruvians,  and  others  inhabiting  the  Tropical  Zone 
observed  the  strange  periodical  disappearance  of  shadows  and 
interpreted  it  as  “a  descent  of  the  sun  god,”  As  this  “descent” 
was  always  immediately  followed  by  rains  caused  by  the  heat  of 
the  vertical  solar  rays,  this  momentary  descent,  which  marked  the 
advent  of  the  rainy  season,  was  of  transcendental  importance  to  the 
native  agriculturists.  After  this  “descent  of  the  god”  they  could 
confidently  sow  the  seeds  of  maize  and  other  food  plants  with  a 
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oortaint}’’  of  rain.  Mrs.  Nuttall  showed  how  the  observation  of  the 
significant  solar  phenomenon  and  its  vital  importance  on  account 
of  its  intimate,  association  with  the  arrival  (»f  the  rainy  season  {;ave 
rise  to  the  religious  ideas,  the  form  of  cult  as  well  as  the  art  and 
architecture  prevalent  thrt)U"hout  ancient  .Vmerica. 

It  explains  why,  as  civilization  {Gradually  advanced  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  this  phenomenon,  first  observed  by  means  of  any 
vertical  staff,  pole,  or  stone,  led  to  the  erection  of  pillars,  stelae. 


BASIS  OF  TllF.  ACTUAL  CALENDAIi:  THE  ZODIACAL  CLOCK 


altars,  towers,  shrines,  and  temples,  ultimately  erected  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  pyramidal  structures,  which  were  to  serve  as  worthy  seats 
or  places  of  rest  for  the  descending  sun  god  and  constituted  constant 
invitations  for  him  to  descend  and  linger. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  native  Peruvian  historian,  records  that 
the  sun  pillars  on  which  the  sun  god  rested  “plunih”  were  of  par¬ 
ticular  sanctity. 
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It  also  throws  light  on  the  purpose  of  the  mysterious  “  intihuatana  ” 
of  Peru  that  are  so  numerous  and  consist  of  a  large  circular  platform 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  conical  altar.  Just  as  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  to-day  celebrate  their  New  Year’s  festival  by  laying  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  ail  food  plants  upon  the  altar  so  that  the  sun  might 
descend  into  them  and  give  them  life  and  vigor,  so  the  ancient 
Peruvians  may  well  have  done  on  these  platforms  the  name  of  which 
signifies  literally  “the  point  where  the  sun  stays,  i.  e.,  is  fixed.” 

In  Guatemala,  Yucatan,  and  Mexico  similar  structures  and  cere¬ 
monies  were  held.  The  strange  “Chultunes”  of  Yucatan,  the  sub¬ 
terranean  structure  shaped  like  a  long-necked  decanter  with  a  circular 
opening  at  the  top,  large  enough  for  a  person  to  be  lowered  into  the 
chamber  below  by  means  of  a  rope,  were  obviously  admirably  adapted 
for  the  accurate  registration  of  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
zenith  by  persons  occupying  the  wide  chamber  below.  The  per¬ 
fectly  preserved  “Chultun”  at  Yakal-Xiv,  photographed  by  the  late 
Teoberto  Malcr,  is  surrounded  by  a  large  circular  platform  with  a 
cemented  floor  and  a  low  surrounding  wall,  the  entrance  to  the 
underground  chamber  being  in  the  middle  of  a  square  central  altar. 

A  new  light  is  also  thrown  on  the  purpose  of  the  deep  vertical 
shafts  that  have  been  discovered  in  ancient  ruins. 

Mrs.  Nuttall  also  demonstrated  by  means  of  numerous  illustrations, 
pictorial  and  sculptural,  how  the  sun  god  was  represented  as  descend¬ 
ing  in  human  fo-rm  or  in  that  of  a  bird  (a  “quetzal”  or  a  humming 
bird — “huitzilin”)  or  “ocelot,”  and  was  generally  associated  with 
plumed  serpents  which  symbolized  the  rains  from  heaven  that 
invariably  followed  his  descent. 

By  means  of  tables  giving  the  varying  dates  of  the  passages  of 
the  sun  through  the  zenith  of  each  latitude  and  the  intervals  of  days 
between  these  passages,  furnished  by  the  president  of  the  University 
of  California,  W.  \V.  Campbell,  the  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
whose  valuable  aid  Mrs.  Nuttall  gratefully  acknowledges,  she  was 
able  to  localize  the  origin  of  the  Tonalamatl  or  period  of  260  days, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Mexican  and  Maya  calendar  system, 
as  it  proves  to  be  a  natural  period  which  determined  the  regulation 
of  communal  life  during  untold  centuries  in  a  zone  proven  by  the 
recent  archaeological  investigations  of  Senor  Gamio  and  others  to 
have  been  inhabited  at  a  remote  period  by  an  archaic  civilization. 

Mrs.  Nuttall  also  notes  that  the  interval  of  days  between  the  two 
descents  of  the  sun  god  in  other  archaeological  zones,  being  of  282 
days,  or  the  average  period  of  human  gestation,  this  might  furnish 
a  plausible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  native  local  belief  in 
“Sons  of  the  sun”  of  divine  descent,  who  formed  the  ruling,  privi¬ 
leged  class. 
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She  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  identical  belief 
and  solar  cult  should  not  have  orifiinated  and  developed  independ¬ 
ently  in  the  same  latitude,  under  identical  climatic  conditions,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  referred  to  Nubia,  Kthio|)ia,  and  south¬ 
ern  Efiypt  as  lying  in  the  same  zone. 

Mrs.  Nuttall’s  communication,  the  outcome  of  an  investigation 
extending  over  30  years,  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  religions 
and  calendars  of  ancient  America  and  pn)ves  primarily  that  they  all 
had  a  common  and  local  origin. 


THE  .MEXICAN  AZTEC  CALENDAR  STONE 

Based  on  the  recognition'ofVstriking,  periodically  recurring,  solar 
phenomenon  marking  the  advent  of  the  vitally  important  rainy 
season,  this  gave  rise  to  a  logical  sequence  of  naif  inferences  and  the 
invention  of  a  ritual  in  keeping  with  the  psychology  of  a  peaceful 
agricultural  people,  such  as  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  to-day. 

Possibly  first  suggested  by  the  observation  that  the  sun  absorbed 
moisture,  the  idea  that  the  offering  of  life  blood  to  the  sun  god  seems 
to  have  developed,  culminating  in  the  hideous  idea  conceived  by  the 
barbarous  Aztec  priesthood  of  divinities  thirsting  for  human  blood 
and  demanding  this  in  e.xchange  for  the  bestowal  of  life-giving  rains. 
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Mrs.  Nuttall’s  paper  offers  solid  food  for  through!  to  all  students 
of  solar  cult  and  methods  of  measuring  time  not  only  in  America  hut 
also  in  the  Old  World. 

Her  discovery  forms  a  fitting  complement  to  her  publication,  in 
of  the  view  that  the  fi.xity  of  Polaris  and  the  periodical  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  circumpolar  constellations,  Ursa  Major,  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  enabled  primitive  observers 
inhabiting  northern  latitudes  to  accurately  determine  the  true  length 
of  the  year,  while  their  discovery  that  Polaris  could  serve  as  an 
infallible  guide  in  travel  by  land  or  sea  inspired  a  logical  train  of 
thought  which  led  to  the  adoption,  as  a  sacred  symbol,  of  the 
swastika  or  cross. 

In  a  future  paper  Mrs.  Nuttall  will  show  that  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  migration  and  fusion  of  the  two  sets  of  ideas  inspired  by  local 
natural  phenomena  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  may  he  designated 
as  the  “Polaris”  and  the  “Zenith  solar”  complexes. 


PANAMA,  THE  HOME  OF 


By  Jean  Heald 

PANAMA,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  a  fruitful  field 
for  the  orchid  collector  and,  antedating  the  commercial 
enterprises  of  building  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  and 
later  constructing  a  canal,  are  the  records  of  famous  botanists 
and  orchid  collectors  who  came  here  in  search  of  rare  and  interesting 
plants.  The  great  variety  of  orchids  found  here  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  Panama  is  small  in  area  the  configuration  is  such  that  within 
the  radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  there  is  a  great  variation  of  climate, 
ranging  from  the  humid  lowlands  of  the  jungle  to  the  mountains 
of  Chiriqui,  where  the  altitude  is  over  5,000  feet.  This  condition 
furnishes  an  ideal  environment  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
varied  genera.  The  first  professional  collector  of  whom  we  have  any 
record  was  Luis  Nee,  a  French  botanist,  who  visited  Panama  in  1784 
and  in  1789  while  on  the  famous  expedition  around  the  world.  This 
expedition  was  under  Malospina,  a  Spanish  navigator.  Some  time 
was  spent  in  Panama,  where  Nee  collected  a  great  many  orchids  on 
Ancon  Hill,  which  is  a  dominant  note  in  the  landscape  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  Isthmus.  Parenthetically,  until  recently  this  hill  was 
heavily  wooded,  the  favorite  haunt  of  humming  birds  and  orchids. 
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hut  it  is  now  the  fonnidahle  site  of  fortification  guns.  Another 
collector  of  note  was  Warscewicz,  who  in  1840  made  an  excursion 
into  Panama  in  search  of  orchids  and  made  many  valuahle  discoveries 
of  rare  and  heaiitiful  ones,  some  of  which  hear  his  name  to-tlay. 
The  record  of  his  exploration  is  extremely  interesting  to  the  collector, 
and  a  detailed  account  of  the  Warscewicz  collection  from  the  Chirupii 
Province  in  Panama  can  he  found  in  Keichinhnch’s  hook,  which  gives 


ADMI.MSTKATION  HUILDIXO,  HAI.BOA 

On(«  tlio  haunt  ii(  hiiiiiiiiinK  liirils  aiul  the  huine  «(  an  iiiDnite  variety  uf  orchids  and  utlier  exotic  blooms 


a  complete  index  of  the  orchid  flora  of  this  region.  Keichenhach  was 
a  collector  himself,  and  he  writes  that  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet 
one  encounters  a  vertiahle  K1  Dorado  for  the  orchid  collector. 
Despite  the  fact  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years, 
and  that  Panama  is  accessible  to  all  the  world,  this  region  is  still 
beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  and  there  is  much  undiscovered 
llora  on  these  misty  mountains  and  in  these  primeval  jungles. 

Another  botanist  of  note  was  Herthold  Seamen,  of  the  famous 
Herald  expedition  which  came  to  Panama  in  1852  and  made  extensive 
explorations  of  the  flora  here  and  left  a  record  of  104  species  of  orchids, 
among  them  the  Paristera  Elata,  known  locally  as  the  Espiritu  Santo 
(Holy  (ihost)  orchid,  which  in  point  of  interest  is  the  most  remarkable 
orchid  indigenous  to  Panama.  The  flower  is  of  an  alabaster  whiteness 
and  emits  a  strange  and  heavy  fragrance.  In  h>rm  it  bears  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  magnolia  but  is  smaller,  and  in  the  cup  of  the  flower, 
in  exipiisite  purity,  rests  the  snow-white  image  of  a  dove,  so  perfectly 
e.xeciited  in  detail  that  it  is  little  short  of  startling.  This  unusual 
orchid  is  terrestrial,  grows  in  the  lowland  regions,  and  attains  a 
height  of  from  3  to  4  feet.  The  flower  stalk  grows  from  a  cluster  of 
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bulbs,  surrounded  by  long  slender  green  leaves,  and  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  blossoms  on  the  stalk.  This  curious  orchid  is  enshrined  in  much 
legendary  lore  by  the  natives.  It  is  traditional  that  the  Spanish 
friars  who  settled  Panama  in  the  fifteenth  century  taught  the  Indians 
to  regard  the  flower  as  syml)olie  of  the  white  dove  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  descended  on  the  Son  of  Man  when  the  heavens  were 
opened.  Hence  the  name  Holy  Ghost  orchid.  That  the  lesson  was 
well  taught,  and  that  it  has  been  carefully  handed  dt)wn,  is  evidenced 
tonlay  by  the  reverential  manner  in  which  the  native  handles  and 
speaks  of  the  plant. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  the 
early  collectors  to  visit  Panama  was  the  Bohemian  botanist  Roezel. 
He  traveled  e.xtensively  in  the  Americas  when  travel  was  difficult 
and  dangerous,  and  the  record  of  his  e.xperiences  are  as  thrilling  as 
any  book  of  romantic  adventure  ever  written.  Mr.  Frederick  Doyle 
has  written  entertainingly  of  him  as  follows: 


<‘uurte«y  of  the  SmithaooiftD  Inetitutioo. 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  POWELL  ORCHID  GARDEN,  BALUOA,  CANAL  ZONE 
Over  T.UOU  plants  grow  in  the  garden,  re|>resenting  nearly  ttll  the  orchids  known  to  occur  in  Panama 


Rtwzol  will  1)0  uratofiilly  romoinborod  a.s  long  a.s  soionce  and  hortictilturc 
survive.  I  have  heard  it  alleged  that  he  discovered  MOO  new  species  of  plants 
ami  trees.  A  wise  regard  for  his  own  intere.st  confined  him  almost  to  orchids 
in  his  later  years.  In  one  expedition  he  sent  S  tons  of  orchids  to  Etirope;  in 
another  10  tons  of  cacti,  agaves,  dion,  and  orchids.  The  records  of  his  travelitig 
are  startling,  and  it  mtist  Ite  observed  that  Roezel’s  first  aim  was  to  escape  the 
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beaten  track.  His  journeys  were  explorations.  Many  an  Indian  tribe  never 
saw  a  white  man  before,  and  perhaps  have  never  seen  one  since.  Mexico  was  his 
first  hunting  ground,  and  tliither  he  returned  more  than  once;  Cuba  the  second; 
then  he  was  drawn  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  California,  and  Sierra  Nevada. 
Then  in  succession  he  visited  Panama,  Sierra  Nevada  again,  California  again, 
('olombiana,  and  Panama  again.  Later  he  practically  repeated  this  same 
itinerary. 

Mr.  Doyle  continues: 

How  many  thousands  of  miles  of  journeyings  this  chronicle  represents  is  a 
problem  for  laborious  youth,  and  the  botanist  uses  roads  and  railways  and  horses 
only  to  get  him  from  one  scene  of  operations  to  another.  He  works  afoot. 


THE  "HOLY  OHOST” 
ORCHID 

This  beautiful  orchid  is  en¬ 
shrined  in  leitendary  lure 
by  the  natives  whose  fore- 
Itears  were  taught  by  the 
Spanish  friars  that  the  sim¬ 
ulation  of  the  white  dove 
in  the  center  of  the  flower 
represented  the  Holy 
Ghost 


I*hoU>cr*ph  by  K.  IlftIU'fl. 


It  is  good  to  know  that  Roezel  had  his  reward.  In  1883  he  died,  full  of  years 
and  honors,  in  his  native  Bohemia. 

Notable  among  the  collectors  of  recent  years  who  have  visited 
Panama  are  H.  D.  Pittier  and  Maxon  who,  during  the  period  of 
canal  construction  in  1910-11,  made  extensive  explorations  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Republic.  Their  work  was  not  confined  to  orchids, 
however,  but  embraced  all  the  flora  of  Panama,  and  their  records  are  a 
guide  more  or  less  for  interested  botanists  who  come  here  for  scientific 
work. 

Of  the  still  more  recent  collectors  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Powell,  who  during 
the  past  10  years  has  made  a  vast  collection  of  Panama  orchids  and 
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PhotofcrAphs  by  E  Hallen. 

ORCHIDS  OF  PANAMA 

L'l>|)er:  Rrassia  InnKissima.  Flowers  are  yellow¬ 
ish  Kreen,  I  he  lk>  marked  with  purple.  I/ower 
left:  Sobralia  Panamensis.  Ix>wor:  F.piden- 
drum  antropurpurem,  a  common  siwcies  of 
Panama 
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I*hotoKrftpha  by  E.  Ilftlten. 


OKClIIDS  IN  THE  POWELL  OAKDEN 

Upper  left:  Aspasia  Kousseanal.  Upper  right:  Oneidum  Stifitatum.  I/ower  left:  Xyollirium  stachy- 
bioruin.  Lower  right:  Slanhoiiea  buiephalus 

has  becoino  intornationally  famous  for  his  new  discoveries  and  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  orchidology.  Mr.  Powell  has  assembled  his 
collection  in  a  beautiful  {garden  at  Balboa,  in  the  C’anal  Zone,  and  by 
much  thought  and  painstaking  labor  has  converted  it  into  a  miniature 
jungle — plus  all  the  beauty  and  minus  all  the  dangers  of  a  real 
jungle.  Here  ideal  conditions  arc  obtained  for  the  growth  of  these 
regal  plants  which  have  been  wrested  from  fever-ridden  jungles,  torn 
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from  the  crags  of  lofty  mountain  tops,  and  gathered  from  trees 
infested  with  poisonous  insects.  Here  they  grow  “in  beauty  and  in 
peace,”  and  while  it  can  not  be  said  of  them  as  of  their  jungle  rela¬ 
tives — 

In  this  sofliuied  shrine 
()1>!  iniraele  of  grace, 

No  mortal  eye  but  mine 
Hath  looked  upon  thy  face. 


they  arc  none  the  less  beau¬ 
tiful  for  having  been  ad¬ 
mired  by  numerous  visitors, 
for  into  this  labyrinth  of 
blossoms  and  verdure  wan¬ 
der  and  linger  the  casual 
tourist,  the  scientific  bota¬ 
nist,  and  the  mere  lover  of 
flowers. 

Here  are  found  growing 
the  luxuriantly  beautiful 
OHc/diMms,  covered  with  nu¬ 
merous  golden  yellow  blos¬ 
soms  flecked  with  brown, 
and,  when  seen  in  full  blos¬ 
som,  each  separate  flower 
poised  and  quivering  on 
long  sprays,  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  “The  Dance  of 
the  Butterflies,”  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  local  name. 

Butterfly  orchid. 

The  Sobralias,  which 
are  terrestrial  and  easily 
grown,  are  also  here — three 
species — deep  rose,  purple, 
and  white.  There  are  few 
thrills  equal  to  seeing  in  the  early  morning  a  host  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  that  have  suddenly  burst  in  full  blossom,  nodding  a  merry 
good  morning.  However,  they  are  but  a  breath  of  beauty,  for  their 
day  is  brief  but  glorious.  With  mathematical  regularity,  just  eight 
hours  after  their  opening  they  vanish  as  suddenly  as  they  appeared, 
to  reappear  in  about  a  fortnight  to  again  reward  you  with  their  sur¬ 
prising  beauty. 

In  the  Powell  Garden  are  also  found  in  great  profusion  the  lovely 
lirasfiovala  Nodosa,  which  grows  upon  a  rock  or  a  bleached  bone  as 


TREE  FESTOONED  WITH  VANILLA  ORCHID 

Tliere  are  several  species  of  vanilla  in  Central  America,  two 
of  which  Me  to  he  seen  in  the  Powell  garden  in  Panama. 
The  bean  is  picked  before  ri|iening  and  then  dried 
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readily  as  upon  a  tree.  The  flowers  are  singularly  appealing  with 
faintly  green  sepals,  and  petals  with  a  pure  white  lip.  This  dainty 
and  popular  orchid  has  the  charm  of  a  subtle  fragrance  which  is 
greatly  enhanced  at  night  and  accounts  for  the  poetic  local  appella¬ 
tion,  “My  Ladj"  of  the  Night.” 


THE  oKcniD  wnirn  produces  the  vanii.i.a 

REA.N 


Not  so  beautiful,  per¬ 
haps,  as  some  (all  orchids 
are  not  beautiful  though 
all  are  interesting),  we 
find  here  several  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Conjanthex 
Ilunterarinuin,  locally 
known  as  the  Bucket 
orchid.  The  flower  is  a 
deep  yellow  color  and 
is  suspended  from  the 
orchid  plant  by  a  long 
ropelike  stem.  In  the 
flower  cup  there  is  a 
generous  supply  of  al¬ 
luring  nectar  for  the 
purpose  of  enticing  the 
desired  insect  visitors. 

Also  we  find  here,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  branches  of  a  large  tree  in  strange  contrast  to  the  idle 
flowers  that  “toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,”  the  fruitful  and  useful 
Vanilla  Pompona;  also  a  group  of  marvelous  Holy  Ghost  orchids 
with  numerous  radiant  blossoms. 

The  lovely  Cattleya  Deckeri,  which  is  easily  the  most  decorative  of 
all  Panama  orchids,  with  its  lovely  rose-purple  flowers  in  great 
masses,  is  found  here,  as  well  as  the  eccentric  Catasetum  Viridflorum, 
with  flowers  of  greenish  yellow  with  a  deeper  yellow  throat,  which 
is  appropriately  called  by  the  natives  “Monkey  (^ap. ” 

Another  group,  both  beautiful  and  interesting,  are  the  Epiden- 
drums:  The  species  Antropurpureum  with  exquisitely  colored  sepals 
of  purple,  the  lip  white  with  faint  markings  of  rose  is  very  lovely; 
while  the  Epidendrum  Fragrans,  with  white  flowers  splotched  with 
dark  purple  markings,  is  of  unusual  interest.  In  all,  the  Powell 
Garden  contains  over  7,000  plants,  representing  over  500  species, 
and  includes  all  of  the  orchids  found  in  Panama. 

Recently  Mr.  Powell  generously  donated  his  orchid  garden  to  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  and  now,  as  a  southern  branch  of  that 
institution,  with  secure  foundations  in  support  of  research  work, 
the  Powell  Garden  will  afford  many  experiments  in  orchid  culture 
and  has  already  given  stimulus  to  the  interest  and  study  of  orchid- 
ology  in  tropical  America. 


PRISON- 

•  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


By  Pkdro  Bakhantes  Castro 
Director  of  the  Escuela  Pandptica,  Lima,  Peru 

PENAL  science  is  being  developed  on  new  lines  in  all  countries. 
As  yet  it  has  not  emerged  from  that  primary  stage  of  tra¬ 
ditional  empiricism  where  a  few  men  with  revolutionary 
ideas,  dreaming  of  founding  a  new  scientific  discipline,  are 
struggling,  with  little  or  no  success,  against  the  old  routine. 

If  indeed,  as  it  appears,  a  new  science  abreast  with  the  times  is 
developing,  that  science  is  criminology,  for  in  it  may  be  discerned 
the  miracle  of  life;  germination  and  birth,  the  enthusiasm  and  urge 
of  that  which  impassions,  and  principles  which,  like  roots,  seem  to 
penetrate  and  hold,  so  that  the  study  of  delinquency  and  criminal 
legislation  is  to-day  the  favorite  field  for  the  jurisconsult,  the  physician 
of  legal  training,  the  psychiatrist,  the  teacher,  the  legislator,  and 
those  who  govern. 

Peru — most  unexpectedly  in  view  of  our  characteristically  stubborn 
conserv'atism — has  placed  herself  in  the  vanguard  in  this  reform  by 
the  bold  rewriting  of  her  penal  code.  This,  therefore,  is  a  moment 
in  which  we  are  bound  to  transform  into  action  at  least  a  part  of  the 
complicated  and  costly  plan  resulting  from  these  new  and  generous 
postulates. 

Various  and  harmonious  are  the  preventive  and  regenerative 
instruments  for  the  treatment  of  criminals  recommended  by  the 
new  science,  instruments  not  to  be  molded  into  rigid  procedure,  but 
rather  to  be  weighed  and  selected  according  to  the  racial  and  national 
characteristics  of  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be  applied. 

For  example,  there  exists  in  Peru  a  special  delinquency  problem 
for  which,  as  never  before,  we  are  striving  to  find  a  thoroughly  scien¬ 
tific  solution.  In  a  long  and  wearisome  questionnaire  appear, 
among  others,  the  following  questions:  What  are  the  general  causes 
of  crime  among  us?  Is  it  due  to  race  perversion  or  the  neglect 
of  the  State?  Is  it  caused  hy  economic  pressure,  the  absorbing 
centralism,  ruthless  caciquismo,  fanaticism  and  idolatry,  alcohol, 
immorality,  lack  of  adequate  police  force,  insufficiency  of  obligatory 
public  instruction,  or  class  prejudice  and  economic  differences? 
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Which  of  these  factors  has  the  greatest  influence?  In  our  conglom¬ 
erate  population  of  Peru  is  it  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  the  mestizo, 
the  white  man,  or  the  transplanted  Asiatic  who  shows  the  lai^est 
coefficient  of  delinquency?  What  degree  of  responsibility  can  be 
attributed  to  each  individual  within  the  limits  of  the  moral  freedom 
which  life  has  permitted  him?  Is  it  just  to  execute  the  full  rigor  of 
common  and  military  law  against  the  uncared  for  and  degraded 
Indian? 


THE  PENITENTIARY,  LIMA,  PERU 

This  is  tlie  first  Peruvian  jtrison  in  which  a  school  was  established.  From  this  lieeinniiiK  tlie  education 
of  prisoners  is  lieing  extended  to  other  jienal  institutions  throughout  the  Republic 


A  little  study  of  actual  Peruvian  criminology  shows  clearly  that  j 
it  differs  substantially  from  that  in  the  majority  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  where,  because  of  a  more  widely  spread  culture  and  a  more 
general  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  individual  rights  throughout  ; 
all  grades  of  society,  the  fullest  retribution  is  exacted  from  those  i 
who  commit  criminal  acts.  In  Europe  and  the  United  States,  for 
example,  the  criminal  is  almost  always  one  who  acts  more  or  less 
under  the  impulse  of  his  own  moral  perversion,  making  use  of  means 
which  civilization  itself  has  brought  within  his  reach. 

If  it  be  inquired  whether  this  is  typical  of  our  country,  it  is  not 
indiscreet  to  answer  in  the  negative.  It  is  true  that  cases  of  evil,  ; 
cowardice,  and  cruelty,  repeated  and  continued,  exist,  but  the  number 
of  educated  persons,  aware  of  their  rights  and  obligations,  who  by  * 
their  actions  show  themselves  to  be  specific  and  dangerous  criminals, 
constitutes  a  small  minority,  in  prison  or  outside. 

On  the  other  hand  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  Peruvian  prisons  . 
consists  of  indigenes,  so  that  the  question  is  reduced  to  discovering  ! 
whether  the  indigene  is  criminal  because  of  reprehensible  instincts  J 
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and  a  mistaken  and  hannful  education,  or  because,  rather  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  tragedy  in  which  his  naturally  upright  and  tranquil  temper- 
inent  is  involved,  a  tragedy  precipitated  hy  his  complete  lack  of 
education  and  by  extraneous  causes  both  hostile  and  insuperable. 

As  director  of  the  school  of  the  penitentiary  in  Lima,  which  was 
organized  in  July,  1925,  I  have  been  able  to  study  in  detail  a  number 
of  criminal  cases  and  to  draw  some  general  conclusions  from  which  an 
educational  plan  was  afterward  evolved. 

The  national  penitentiary  is  the  prison  to  which  are  sent  criminals 
condemned  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  very  place  where,  without  fear  of  beginning  work  that  might 
never  be  completed,  investigations  should  be  made  and  conclusions 
reached.  Here,  in  a  community  of  expiation,  are  gathered  men 
from  the  coastal  region,  the  mountaineer  and  the  forest  dweller, 
the  occasional  delinquent  and  the  bandit,  the  city  thug  and  the 
peon  from  the  great  plantations  who  kills  as  vengeance  against  the 
civil  order. 

When,  full  of  misgivings  with  respect  to  prisons  and  their  inmates 
because  of  the  stupid  prejudices  held  by  practically  all  outsiders, 
I  passed  within  the  penitentiary,  leaving  behind  me  numerous 
grating  locks  and  bars,  to  begin  the  preliminary  task  of  classifying 


NATIONAL  PENITENTIARY,  BUENOS  AIRES 

Argentina  iKJsscsses  a  fine  iienitentiary  as  may  lie  seen  from  this  view,  which  also  shows  a  section  of  tlie 
lienitentiiiry  gardens  in  the  foreground 


the  inmates,  I  found  myself  before  long  confronted  by  fair-sized 
groups  made  up  of  persons  of  normal  appearance  and  restrained 
manner,  who  professed  a  vague  but  general  interest  in  receiving 
instruction.  Of  the  fierce,  enigmatic  faces  biologically  degenerate, 
such  as  led  Lombroso  to  formulate  his  theory  of  the  born  criminal, 
there  appeared  to  be  none.  Of  tbe  300  and  more  whom  I  examined 
only  one  appeared  to  be  utterly  worthless.  Disquieting  and  repul¬ 
sive,  he  came  before  me,  rough  sacking  wound  about  his  neck,  stiff 
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Uruguay  has  one  of  the  most  modernly  equipped  penitentiaries  in  Amerira.  The  upper  view  shows 
)  the  rastle-like  entrance.  The  lower  view  shows  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  main  prison 
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perhaps  from  diabetes.  Silent  at  first,  it  was  easy  to  read  in  his 
sidelong  glance  the  irritation  which  later  led  him  to  snarl  at  my 
questions  and  finally  to  damn  with  furious  words  my  presence.  But 
this  proved  to  be  a  mentally  sick  man  whom  it  was  later  necessary 
to  transfer  to  an  asylum. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  penal  population  proved  to  be  illiterate,  30 
per  cent  semi-illiterate;  15  per  cent  had  received  primary  instruction 
only  and  5  per  cent  had  some  rudiments  of  secondary  and  technical 
education;  only  one  had  academic  learning.  The  pure  Indian  race 
accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  total  distributed  between  the  illiterate 
and  semi-illiterate  classes.  The  remaining  60  per  cent  was  composed 
chiefly  of  half-breeds,  the  coastal  zambos  or  mulattos,  a  few  white 
Peruvians  and  foreigners,  and  several  Asiatics. 

On  organizing  the  prison  school  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  bilingual 
section  for  the  illiterates  whose  customary  language  was  Quechua. 
For  the  remainder,  the  work  was  laid  out  according  to  the  regular 
primary  instruction  plans  in  use  to-day,  two  grades  with  four  teachers. 
As  to  this  curriculum,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  modifications 
required  for  a  school  of  adults,  and  to  try  out  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers  attempts  at  corrective  training,  entirely  without  precedent 
adapted  to  pupils  in  the  position  of  prisoners  for  whom  no  penal 
schools  had  been  provided. 

The  results  of  this  work,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  over  a  year, 
thanks  to  a  wise  government  decree,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
authorities,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teaching  staff  and,  above  all,  good 
will  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners,  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  visible.  To  these  results  the  director  of  the  prison  and  the  official 
investigators  bear  ample  witness  and,  what  is  more,  the  prisoners 
themselves  note  with  delight  and  gratitude  their  progress  in  capacity 
for  a  better  life.  It  may  be  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  short 
time  this  Lima  penitentiary  school  has  been  open,  it  is  already  a 
new  and  powerful  factor  in  the  habilitation  of  delinquents  and  their 
restoration  to  society,  which  is  the  final  objective  of  every  penal  code. 

Wo  are  convinced,  moreover,  that  the  men  who  have  remained  more 
or  less  time  under  our  educative  r4gime  will  not  readily,  or  often, 
become  second  offenders,  and  this  not  because  we  are  by  any  means 
miracle  workers  .  .  .  but  because  the  suppression  of  crime  in  Peru, 
in  general,  is  largely  a  duty,  incumbent  upon  the  State  as  part  of  the 
national  elementary  education,  which  those  who  are  delinquents  and 
those  who  are  on  the  threshold  of  delinquency,  failed  to  receive  in 
childhood,  an  education,  moreover,  which  they  urgently  need. 

Conjointly,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  sources  of  what  might  be 
called  casual  or  fortuitous  crime,  prisoners  must  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  and  the  assurance  of  elementary  justice  in  obtaining  it. 

If  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  described  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  of  Lima,  and  the  similar  efforts  carried  on  in  the  penal 
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colony  of  Fronton  and  in  some  other  prisons  throughout  the  Republic, 
in  order  to  test  one  of  the  cardinal  methods  adopted  by  modern  penal 
science;  and  if,  as  is  shown,  the  largest  proportion  of  criminals  in 
Peru  is  absolutely  devoid  of  the  most  rudimentary  preparation  for  a 
worthy  life  of  honest  labor;  it  is  clear  that  if  this  proportion  is  to  be 
reduced,  preventive  and  remedial  measures  must  be  taken:  preventive, 
by  multiplying  schools  for  adults  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  country 
districts,  and  remedial,  by  making  school  attendance  obligatory  in 
the  larger  prisons  such  as  those  in  the  county  and  provincial  capitals. 
The  latter  implies  that  the  purposes  of  penal  education  be  formulated 
in  advance,  since  these  differ  greatly  from  those  of  ordinary  instruc¬ 
tion,  including,  as  they  do,  much  more.  This  formulating  of  objec¬ 
tives  can  be  made  efficient  only  by  the  adoption  of  a  special  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  by  a  uniform  regulation  which  shall  include  all  penal 
institutions  except  in  the  case  of  those  establishments  outside  the 
general  prison  system,  the  organization  and  requirements  of  which 
differ. 

The  present  article,  which  is  neither  a  review  nor  the  statistics 
of  the  points  touched  upon,  is  merely  an  attempt  to  set  forth  an  aspect 
hitherto  ignored  in  the  educational  activity  of  the  country,  an  aspect 
which  because  of  its  undeniable  importance  is  worthy  of  the  early 
attention  and  consideration  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  to 
he  followed  by  the  necessary  steps  for  the  organization  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  service  for  the  inmates  of  all  prisons  in  Peru. 


By  Jose  C.  Rosauio 

General  Superintendent  of  Rural  Education,  Department  of  Education,  Porto  Rico 

I  KNOW  nothing  about  home  economics.  I  know  a  little  about 
education.  I  know  a  great  deal  about  rural  life  in  Porto  Rico, 
being  a  “jlbaro”  myself,  and  having  been  in  contact  with 
jibaros  practically  all  my  life.  The  last  two  facts  are  presented 
as  an  excuse  for  my  being  here  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of 
“  Home  Economics  in  the  Rural  Schools  of  Porto  Rico.” 

There  are  certain  principles  of  education  that  apply  to  home 
economics  as  well  as  to  any  other  subject,  and  that  apply  to  the 
rural  schools  of  Porto  Rico  as  much  as  to  the  city  schools  of  Germany 
or  China. 

I  am  going  to  quote  two  of  these  principles: 

The  first  duty  of  the  school  is  to  teach  pupils  to  do  better  the  desirable  things 
which  they  will  do  anyway. 

Another  duty  of  the  schools  is  to  reveal  higher  activities  and  to  make  these 
both  desired  and  to  an  extent  possible. 

The  average  man  in  the  open  country  in  Porto  Rico  is  a  laborer. 
He  is  a  man  with  an  average  family  of  5  children  (some  of  them  have 
as  many  as  10  or  12),  who  makes  50  cents  a  day  working  for  a  more  or 
less  well-to-do  farmer.  This  family  lives  in  a  house  having  a  sitting 
room  and  a  bedroom.  Back  of  the  house  and  adjoining  it  there  is  a 
shelter  where  they  cook  their  meals  on  a  sand  table  upon  which  there 
are  one  or  more  groups  of  three  stones  in  triangular  formation.  A 
wood  fire  is  built  among  these  stones  and  a  kettle  with  the  food  that  is 
to  be  cooked  is  placed  on  top  of  the  stones  and  over  the  fire.  The 
kitchen  utensils  consist  of  two  or  three  iron  kettles,  a  small  can  to 
make  the  coffee,  and  one  or  more  gourds  (calabazos)  to  bring  water 
from  the  brook  for  culinary  purposes.  Dishes  are  washed  in  one  of 
the  lai^er  kettles. 

In  the  sitting  room  we  find  a  chair  bought  at  some  time  of  great 
financial  prosperity,  and  one  or  two  wooden  benches.  There  also 
may  be  a  small  table  for  use  as  a  handy  place  to  put  things,  such  as 
a  water  can  for  the  family  to  drink  from;  a  few  bananas,  or  groceries 
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bought  in  the  local  store.  This  table  may  be  used  as  a  dining  table 
when  there  is  any  guest  to  partake  of  the  simple  meals. 

The  bedroom  is  not  more  lavishly  furnished.  There  are  several 
cots,  which  are  opened  at  night  and  closed  up  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  in  the  daytime. 

Finally  there  may  be  found  a  latrine  within  100  feet  of  the  house. 
Frequently  this  is  lacking. 

These  are  conditions  as  we  find  them  to-day.  How  can  the 
teaching  of  home  economics  make  these  conditions  better — these 
conditions  that  pupils  are  going  to  face  in  their  homes  anyway? 
Certainly  not  by  disregarding  the  facts,  but  by  teaching  them  to 
handle  the  present  and  real  and  not  the  future  and  ideal. 


PORTO  RICAN  LABORER'S  HOME 

Here  is  tlie  home  of  u  “jihuro"  or  Porto  Rican  lalxirer,  housing  a  family  which  .shoiilil  |>rofll  hy  the  home 
economics  course  taught  in  the  rural  schools 


The  commission  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  speaking  of  the  little  coordination  that  exists  sometimes  between 
the  teaching  of  home  economics  and  the  homes,  expresses  itself  in 
the  following  terms: 

Teaching  in  home  economics  has  not  been  adequately  articulated  with  home 
life  and  home  experiences  .  .  .  home  economics  instruction  has  failed  to  function 
in  the  home  life  of  the  child.  Foods  have  been  cooked  under  laboratory  condi¬ 
tions  differing  so  greatly  from  home  conditions  that  no  incentive  has  been 
provided  to  tempt  their  reproduction  in  the  home.  Articles  have  been  chosen 
for  preparation  and  recipes  have  been  followed  that  have  directly  conflicted 
with  racial  or  religious  traditions,  and  which  have  called  for  materials  with 
which  the  parents  were  unfamiliar  or  which  they  have  been  financially  unable  to 
purchase. 
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This  opinion  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  principle  above  stated 
that  “The  first  duty  of  the  school  is  to  teach  pupils  to  do  better  the 
desirable  things  that  they  will  do  anyway.” 

If  in  the  majority  of  the  pupils’  homes  they  cook  on  a  sand-table 
stove,  and  with  wood,  we  shall  not  be  teaching  them  to  do  it  better 
by  using  an  oil  stove  in  the  school.  We  might  teach  them  the  proper 
size  of  sand  table  that  should  be  built;  the  proper  height  from  the 
floor  to  make  it  more  convenient;  the  kind  of  wood  that  they  might 
use,  and  how  to  cut  it  in  certain  sizes  for  convenience  and  to  avoid 
danger;  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  wood  conveniently  at  hand  in 
anticipation  of  rainy  weather;  and  even  the  kinds  of  fast-growing 
bushes  or  trees  that  they  might  plant  to  insure  a  permanent  supply. 

Again  we  might  emphasize  in  our  teaching  the  use  of  hot  water  for 
washing  dishes,  which  can  be  obtained  at  no  higher  cost;  and  inci¬ 
dentally  combat  by  actual  demonstration  the  theory  that  if  you  do 
this  you  may  catch  an  espasmo.  We  can  teach  them  to  make  an 
oven  out  of  an  oil  can  and  open  to  them  this  other  way  of  cooking 
food;  to  keep  the  home  and  surroundings  clean;  and  to  alter  the 
belief  that  the  kitchen  need  not  be  clean.  “Parece  una  cocinera” 
(she  looks  like  a  cook)  is  a  common  remark  made  about  one  whose 
dress  is  very  dirty.  Love  for  beautiful  decoration  may  be  cultivated 
by  bringing  to  school  reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  having  them 
framed  in  the  school  in  glass  and  passe  partout  and  then  offering 
them  to  pupils  as  a  prize  for  the  cleanest  house  or  the  cleanest  kitchen, 
or  the  best  oven  made.  The  lesson  that  may  be  offered  in  beautifying 
the  home  surroundings  by  the  cultivation  of  a  flower  garden  should 
be  a  very  important  one.  The  home  may  improve  its  appearance  if 
girls  learn  how  furniture  can  be  made  out  of  packing  boxes,  and  can 
induce  their  fathers  or  brothers  to  make  it. 

Shelves  in  the  kitchen,  sitting  room,  or  bed  room  may  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  home  without  any  extra  expense.  Keeping 
animals,  such  as  chickens,  out  of  the  house  will  add  to  its  cleanliness; 
and  having  some  sort  of  an  enclosure  for  pigs  or  hogs  will  keep  the 
surroundings  cleaner  and  healthier.  Avoiding  pools  of  stagnant 
water  destroys  mosquitoes,  which  are  a  constant  annoyance,  to  say 
the  least.  Building  latrines  or  keeping  clean  those  already  built  is  a 
great  convenience. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  this  particular  phase  of 
home  economics  in  the  rural  schools  may  put  into  practice  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  “The  first  duty  of  the  school  is  to  teach  pupils  to  do  better 
the  desirable  things  which  they  will  do  anyway.” 

Now,  how  could  we  put  into  practice  in  this  particular  phase  of  the 
work  the  principle  that  “A  second  duty  of  the  school  is  to  reveal 
higher  activities  and  make  these  desirable  and  to  an  extent  possible”? 
Home  economics  is  essentially  a  practical  subject.  Pupils  should  be 
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taujiht  to  do  things  by  doing  them.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  in 
teaching  home  economics  in  the  country  it  is  necessary  to  secure  at  a 
convenient  distance  fnun  the  school  an  average  peasant’s  house  and 
let  the  pupils  run  it  in  accordance  with  the  above  suggestions  for  at 
least  one-half  of  the  year,  and  use  it  the  remainder  of  the  school  year 
to  let  them  have  a  glimpse  of  better  things  and  awaken  their  ambition 
for  more  beauty  and  comfort. 

During  the  second  semester  the  house  may  be  painted,  one  or  more 
beds  might  be  placed  in  the  sleeping  ix)om,  and  perhaps  a  dresser, 
the  table  in  the  sala  might  be  varnished  and  actually  used  as  a  dining¬ 
room  table,  after  provisions  for  tablecloth  and  silver  were  made; 
two  or  three  locking  chairs  could  be  placed  in  the  sitting  room;  the 
kitchen  may  be  provided  with  an  oil  stove,  and  shelves,  and  utensils; 
the  flower  garden  may  be  fenced  and  newer  varieties  of  flowers 
introduced;  a  balcony  might  be  built  and  a  vine  planted  to  cover  it 
in  part;  a  water  tank  might  be  built  to  provide  running  water  for 
most  purposes.  The  girls  could  then  be  taught  to  work  under  these 
new  conditions  and  stimulated  to  secure  them  for  their  homes  at 
some  future  time. 

In  this  way  we  shall  teach  not  only  “the  present  and  real”  but  also 
“the  future  and  ideal.”  In  other  words  we  may  have  our  heads  in 
the  clouds,  but  would  keep  our  feet  on  firm  ground  to  avoid  an 
unnecessary  fall  and  an  unpleasant  awakening. 

CHILD  CARE 

The  average  country  people  are  very  ignorant  of  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  mothers  usually  nurse  them  as  long  as  possible,  which  is 
not  very  huig.  Then  the  ruinous  process  of  artificial  feeding  begins, 
guided  only  by  tbeir  ignorance,  their  superstition,  and  the  advice 
of  people  as  ignorant  as  themselves.  They  will  feed  coffee  to  their 
children  at  a  very  early  date,  but  believe  that  a  little  orange  juice 
will  do  them  great  harm.  They  rock  their  babies  to  sleep,  but  think 
nothing  of  leaving  them  alone  in  the  house  under  the  care  of  a  brother 
or  sister  3  or  4  years  old.  More  than  once  a  mother  has  returned 
from  her  work  to  find  her  home  in  ashes  and  her  two  or  three  infants 
burned  to  death.  They  would  not  think  of  feeding  their  babies  a 
puree  of  banana  starch,  but  will  give  them  a  piece  of  ill-baked  bread 
or  a  country-made  cracker  capable  of  giving  indigestion  to  an  adult. 
Home  economics  in  tbe  rural  schools  has  a  wide  field  in  this  respect. 
To  teach  the  girls  the  value  of  cow’s  or  goat’s  milk  for  the  babies 
after  they  are  weaned,  and  the  use  and  preparation  of  the  different 
starches,  such  as  yautia,  malanga,  calabaza,  platano,  guineo,  yuca, 
rice  (especially  Porto  Kican  rice  the  vitamine  cover  of  w'hich  has  not 
been  polished  off),  in  preference  to  bread  and  other  flour  products, 
is  a  task  that  will  repay  our  efforts  and  diminish  the  terrible  infant 
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mortality  ainonor  our  rural  population.  They  need  to  be  taught 
the  value  of  vitainines  in  such  fruits  as  oranges  and  lemons;  the 
injurious  effects  of  coffee;  the  hours  that  children  at  different  ages 
should  sleep;  the  danger  of  following  casual  advice  given  in  regard  to 
the  illness  of  infants;  the  results  of  such  had  habits  as  rocking  chil¬ 
dren  to  sleep,  using  pacifiers,  and  giving  them  medicines  not  pre¬ 
scribed  by  a  doctor.  I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  things  that  may 
he  done  along  this  line  through  home  economics  in  the  country 
schools.  The  field  is  pretty  nearly  ine.xhaustihle. 

HOME  NURSING 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  urgent  phase  of  home  economics  in  rural 
districts. 

Our  jiharo,  has  been  unfairly  treated  by  the  town  doctor,  who,  in 
his  turn,  has  been  unfairly  treated  by  the  local  authorities.  A  doctor 
has  thousands  of  patients  to  attend,  so  when  the  jfbaro  comes  to 
town  to  find  a  remedy  for  his  ailments,  he  is  given  an  uncinariasis 
prescription  regardless  of  whether  he  has  a  chronic  case  of  indi¬ 
gestion  or  a  cancerous  growth  in  the  esophagus.  In  this  way 
the  jfbaro  has  lost  faith  in  the  doctor  and  takes  all  his  cases  to  the 
quack  doctors,  usually  women,  who  have  a  great  reputation  in  their 
line.  Frequently  a  jfbaro  will  walk  30  miles  to  get  a  prescription 
for  his  dying  daughter  from  one  of  these  sages.  Girls  in  the  domestic 
science  classes  in  the  country  must  be  taught  first  of  all  not  to  put 
faith  in  the  quack  doctors. 

Then  there  are  common  ailments  in  the  country  which  require 
special  attention.  Hookworm  comes  first  in  the  list.  Those  who 
know  say  that  90  per  cent  of  our  jfbaros  are  infected  with  this  dis¬ 
ease.  Fortunately,  home  economics  teachers  may  have  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  department  of  health  in  this  respect.  Then  there  is  the 
conjunctivitis  (ceguera),  which  makes  a  yearly  raid  on  rural  homes. 
This  is  a  disease  that  is  caused  by  contact  with  an  infected  person, 
hut  which  is  very  rare  among  people  who  wash  their  faces  daily. 

Pediculosis,  caused  by  lice,  is  a  more  or  less  common  disease  among 
country  children  and  is  also  mainly  caused  by  carelessness.  The 
tinn  is  caused  by  a  parasite  which  attacks  the  hair  and  causes  it  to 
fall  out  in  patches.  It  is  easily  cured  but  requires  instructions  as  to 
prevention  and  treatment.  If  girls  are  instructed  in  this  regard  they 
will  do  a  great  deal  toward  the  elimination  of  these  diseases.  There 
is  the  question  of  taking  care  of  a  person  ill  in  bed.  The  jibaros,  in 
their  ignorance,  do  not  take  any  steps  toward  avoiding  contagion 
and  even  facilitate  it  through  their  conduct.  There  are  a  good  many 
lessons  to  be  driven  home  in  this  particular.  Cuts,  wounds,  and 
bruises  are  common  in  the  country  and  pupils  should  learn  in  the 
school  how  to  deal  with  them. 


TYPES  OF  HOUSES 

Upper:  Old  ty|«  of  poorly  ventilated  and  unsanitary  house.  Lower:  The  new  sanitary  concrete  house 
which  is  gradually  replacing  the  old  wooden  shelter 


FOOD 

This  is  thp  most  important  phase  of  Imme  economics  in  our  rural 
rcfrion. 

Our  first  lesson  must  be  a  purely  economic  one.  A  country  is 
more  prosperous  when  its  inhabitants  adapt  their  tastes  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  region.  Girls  must  be  taught  the  good  value  of  the 
country  products,  such  as  sweet  potatoes,  yautias,  malangas, 
chayotes,  calabazas,  platanos,  etc.  They  must  be  taught  the  real 
food  value  of  green  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  okra,  and 
others  that  they  can  easily  raise  at  their  homes. 

The  diet  of  our  jfbaros  is  deficient  in  proteins.  The  girls  should  be 
made  to  realize  this,  and  to  look  for  a  remedy  for  this  condition. 
Chicken  clubs,  rabbit  clubs,  pig  clubs,  and  goat  clubs,  by  raising  a 
supply  of  meat,  will  increase  its  consumption.  Home  economics 
should  teach  the  country  pupils  not  only  how  to  raise  these  animals  in 
the  most  economical  way  possible,  but  also  how  to  preserve  the  meat 
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of  some  of  them.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  kill  a  hog  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  meat  in  its  own  lard  or  to  make  sausages,  bacon,  sobreasada, 
etc.  This  is  actually  done  by  some  well-to-do  Spaniards  in  some 
country  sections  of  Porto  Rico,  but  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
need  for  it  has  ever  reached  the  poorer  people. 

The  idea  of  a  balanced  ration  should  be  conveyed  to  these  country 
pupils,  not  necessarily  in  terms  of  calories  that  are  contained  in  food , 
but  in  the  best  proportion  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  which  should  be 
found  in  the  daily  diet.  The  teaching  of  food  should  be  daily  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  lunch  room,  which  should  be  run  by  the  girls  taking  home 
economics  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher. 

The  importance  of  pure  drinking  water  should  be  emphasized. 
They  should  realize  the  advantage  of  going  a  little  farther  in  search 
of  a  spring  than  to  take  impure  water  from  the  nearest  brook. 

CLOTHING 

First  of  all  our  country  girls  need  to  be  taught  plain  sewing,  making 
their  own  dresses;  dresses  for  their  little  sisters;  suits  and  shirts  for 
their  brothers.  We  find  in  every  barrio  some  women  who  make  their 
living  by  sewing  for  common  laborers  and  their  families.  This  means 
that  very  poor  people  who  have  to  support  a  large  family  out  of  their 
40-cent  wages  must  count  on  investing  part  of  this  meager  sum  in 
hiring  somebody  to  sew  for  them. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  very  simple.  Sewing  is  not 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  once  the  girl  is  out  of  school  she  has  to 
begin  working  at  tasks  that  require  movement  of  the  large  muscles, 
such  as  carrying  cans  of  water,  hoeing,  picking  up  wood,  etc.,  and 
these  movements  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  delicate 
muscular  movement  required  in  sewing.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
though  most  of  our  country  girls  learn  to  cook  in  their  own  primitive 
way,  sewing  is  an  accomplishment  of  a  few  privileged  ones.  The 
school,  and  the  school  only,  will  be  able  to  train  our  country  girls  to 
do  their  own  sewing  and  help  their  parents  in  the  proper  use  of  their 
limited  income. 

This  course  should  consist  of  patching,  mending,  hemming,  apron 
making,  garment  making,  sewing  buttons,  making  over  garments, 
and  the  proper  purchasing  of  materials. 

We  find  again  in  sewing  the  application  of  the  first  principle  of 
education  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  conference:  “The  first 
duty  of  the  school  is  to  teach  pupils  to  do  better  the  desirable  things 
that  they  are  going  to  do  anyway.” 

One  thing  a  large  number  of  our  country  girls  are  going  to  do  is 
to  embroider  garments  for  American  business  concerns.  In  the  years 
1924  and  1925  we  sent  to  the  United  States  garments  valued  at  $4,936,- 
569.  This  means  thousands  of  girls  making  their  living  through  this 
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industry.  It  is  the  pressing  duty  of  the  rural  schools  to  train  the 
country  girls  to  do  this  work  in  a  more  efficient  way  and  so  increase 
their  income  and  the  income  of  Porto  Rico. 

There  are  frequent  complaints  from  the  employers  of  workers  that 
Porto  Rican  work  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  that  many  pieces  are 
actually  spoiled.  It  is  said  also  that  if  trained  workers  could  be 
obtained,  instead  of  $5,000,000  worth  of  garments  we  might  send 
$20,000,000  worth.  The  bugle  is  sounding  loudly  and  clearly. 
Shall  we  answer  the  call? 


IN  January  of  this  year  a  simple  hut  imposing  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  fine  new  building  in  Santiago  which  now  houses  the 
National  Library  of  Chile.  The  occasion  was  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Argentine  room  in  the  library. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  Chile  honored  the  ceremony  with 
his  presence,  as  did  the  Argentine  Ambassador  in  Chile,  Senor 
Malhran.  Among  other  distinguished  guests  were  Senor  Matte 
Ciormaz,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Ramon  Montero,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education,  Dr.  Francisco  Veyga  of  the  Argentine  Commission 
for  the  Protection  of  Public  Libraries,  and  Senor  Carlos  Silva  Cruz, 
Director  General  of  Libraries  in  Chile. 

After  Doctor  Veyga  and  Senor  Silva  had  spoken  for  the  library 
organizations  in  their  respective  countries,  Senor  Malhran  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  speech  described  the  traditional  and  open-handed  hospitality 
which  the  Chilean  Government  and  the  Chilean  people  have  accorded 
Argentines  who  have  dwelt  in  their  midst,  among  them  none  more 
deserving  or  more  greatly  honored  than  Domingo  Sarmiento,  whose 
work  the  ambassador  proceeded  rapidly  to  sketch.  He  alluded 
to  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  collaboration  which  Manuel  Montt, 
the  then  President  of  Chile,  had  unfailingly  given  to  Sarmiento. 
He  spoke  of  the  bust  of  Sarmiento  which  decorates  the  Argentine 
room,  and  remarked  that  it  could  not  be  more  appropriately  placed, 
since  it  was  in  Chile  that  this  illustrious  Argentine  citizen,  who 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  movement  for  popular  libraries,  revealed 
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his  personality.  Finally,  in  the  name  of  the  President  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  of  Argentina  and  the  Argentine  people, 
Senor  Malbran  formally  presented  the  Argentine  room,  expressing 
his  deep  feeling  of  pride  that  this  duty  should  fall  to  him,  and  his 
pleasure  that  both  the  room  itself  and  the  bust  of  Sarmiento 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  culture  and  nobility  of  the  Chilean  people. 

Don  Ramon  Montero,  Minister  of  Education,  then  returned 
thanks  in  the  name  of  his  Government  for  the  generous  gift  made  by 
.Vi^entina.  He  concluded  by  asking  Senor  Malbran  to  convey  a 
most  cordial  greeting  to  the  citizens  of  Argentina. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ambassador’s  speech  Rivarola’s  sonnet, 
“To  Sarmiento,  ”  was  recited  as  a  fitting  climax  to  a  celebration  which 
emphasized  not  only  the  constant  expansion  of  the  library  movement 
throughout  the  sister  Republics  to  the  southward  but  the  increased 
response — particularly  on  the  part  of  Argentina — to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  fii’st  Pan  American  Press  Conference  looking  toward 
increased  inter-American  reciprocity  in  the  exchange  of  reading 
material,  both  books  and  periodicals. 

ARGENTINA  AND  HER  WORK  OF  CULTURAL 
DIFFUSION 

In  this  connection,  those  who  follow  Pan  American  affairs  will 
undoubtedly  recall  a  paragraph  from  President  Alvear  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  Argentine  Congress  in  1926,  an  English  version  of 
which  reads  as  follows; 

The  increasingly  important  work  carried  on  by  the  Coinisidn  Protectora  de 
Hibliotccas  in  the  diffusion  of  intellectual  culture,  not  only  within  the  country 
but  also  throughout  America  as  a  whole,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March 
18,  1925,  should  be  accented  before  this  honorable  body.  This  act  advised 
the  creation  of  Argentine  sections  in  the  national  and  university  libraries  of 
the  respective  American  capitals  as,  also,  in  the  cultural  institutions,  legations, 
and  consulates  in  the  important  cities  of  each  of  the  American  countries.  This 
initiative,  unique  of  its  kind  in  the  civilized  world,  has  been  well  received  and  the 
steps  achieved  are  truly  encouraging,  5,818  volumes  by  Argentine  authors  hav¬ 
ing  been  distributed  during  the  year  1925  among  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Paraguay,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Salvador,  ITru- 
guay,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  During  the  present  year,  to  date,  Chile  and 
Bolivia  have  similarly  received  our  spiritual  offering — that  is  to  say,  the  best  of 
the  inquietudes  and  dreams  of  the  soul  of  the  nation.  And  if  to  this  we  add 
that  our  painters  and  sculptors,  united  in  one  great  nationalisitic  ideal,  have 
jointly  and  with  success  submitted  their  canvases  and  sculptures  to  the  severe 
criteria  of  the  European  publics,  we  may  affirm  with  some  satisfaction,  although 
without  boasting,  that  we  are  advancing  along  paths  which  will  bring  Argentine 
prestige  and  distinction  not  alone  for  the  volume  of  her  wealth,  public  and 
private,  but  for  the  high  index  of  her  sons  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  activities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  work,  which  originally  included 
merely  the  distribution  of  routine  government  publications  among 
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the  remaining  governments  of  the  continent,  has  expanded  to  include 
books  of  all  types — complete  sets  of  both  the  prose  and  poetical 
works  of  national  authors,  historical  collections,  works  of  art  and 
prints — the  Comision  Protectora  de  liihliotecas  receiving  a  generous 
appropriation  of  funds  for  their  purchase. 

Pan  Americanists  in  the  United  States  will  he  interested  to  know 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  recently  received  from  this  commission 
a  very  generous  donation  of  miscellaneous  works,  atnong  which  may 
he  mentioned  36  standard  works  on  law,  12  on  various  medical 
subjects  and,  in  general  literature,  the  following: 

J.  B.  Alberdi,  complete  set,  18  volumes. 

.\cevedo  E>iaz,  La  Republica  Argentina. 

Joaqutn  V.  Gonzdlez,  La  Argentina  y  aug  Amigos,  Patria,  llombres  e  Ideas  Edu- 
cadores,  F&buloa  Nativaa,  y  Mia  Montanas. 

Guido,  Fusi6n  Hispano-indigena  en  la  Arquitectura. 

Ibarguren,  Manuelita  Rozas,  Nuestra  Tierra. 

Loopoldo  Liigones,  La  Guerra  Gaucha,  El  Ejircito  de  la  Iliada,  El  Libro  de  los 
Paisajea. 

Enrique  Rodriguez  Larreta,  Zogoibi. 

Obligado,  Canto  Perdido. 

Roljerto  Payr6,  El  Falso  Inca. 

Pillado,  Buenos  Aires  Colonial. 

Ricardo  Rojas,  La  Restauracidn  Nacionaliata. 

Manuel  Ugarte,  La  Joven  Literatura  Hispano- Americana,  La  Patria  Grande. 

Vicente  Fidel  L6pez,  Historia  Argentina,  10  volumes. 

Hugo  VVast,  Deaierto  de  Piedra. 

The  Comision  Protectora  de  Bibliotecas  has  also  sent  generous 
donations  of  printed  volumes  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  Library 
of  the  Catholic  University,  Library  of  George  Washington  University, 
Library  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  University, 
and  the  Robert  Brookings  School. 
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1‘roftKxor  of  llififii  uc  in  the  School  of  Mcfliritir  of  Boijolti;  Memher  of  the  Xotional 
lied  Crosx  Commiltec 

IN  tlu‘S(‘  (lays  wluMi  an  iiicivasiiij;  amount  of  attimtion  is  Ix'inj; 
(levot(‘d  to  public  health  in  its  many  aspects  a  brief  history  of 
public  health  administration  in  Colombia  may  he  of  interest, 
especially  since  its  recent  organization  presents  some  features 
which  have  prov(‘d  to  he  particularly  advantag:eous. 

(\domhia,  now  a  nation  of  7,000,000  inhabitants,  has  a  wide  variety 
of  climate,  with  a  temperature  ran^ini;  between  40°  and  88°  F. 

It  was  in  1887  that  Colombia  first  made  the  preservation  of  public 
health  a  State  function.  A  law  enact(‘d  that  year  ereati'd  the  Central 
Board  of  Public  Health  composed  of  three  physicians.  This  board, 
which  sat  in  Bogota,  the  national  capital,  creat(‘d  in  turn  depart¬ 
mental  boards  dependent  thereon  and  composed  of  similar  personnel. 
The  same  law  provided  that  the  resolutions  or  (h'cn'es  of  these  boards 
should  have  bindin"  force  and  that  they  must  be  obeyed  by  every¬ 
one,  including;  even  the  civil  authorities,  who  were  also  obligated  to 
enforce  them.  To  this  first  organization,  which  was  in  operation 
for  80  years,  is  due  the  foundation  of  public  health  administration  in 
Colombia — sanitary  inspection  of  river  and  seaports,  city  sanitation, 
school  hygiene,  etc. 

In  1918,  (’ongn'ss  passcnl  a  new  law  creating  a  unifu'd  direction  and 
suppressing  all  the  aforementioned  boards.  This  new  arrangement 
had  the  enormous  advantage  of  placing  the  public  health  admistra- 
tion  under  a  single  director  upon  whom  the  law  conferred  ample 
powers.  The  civil  authority  can  amend  or  suppress  a  resolution  of 
the  national  director  of  hygiene  only  in  case  it  infringes  or  violates 
a  law  of  the  Republic.  This  unified  direction  obviates  all  difficulties 
arising  in  boards  whose  members  hold  diverse  opinions,  while  it  also 
has  the  advantage  of  permitting  prompt  decision  and  action  in  the 
case  of  epidemics. 

The  national  director  of  health,  who  is  always  a  specialist  in  the 
subject,  is  appointed  by  the  Government.  It  is  his  duty  to  siiper- 
vis(‘,  safeguard,  and  issue  regulations  for  the  public  and  private  health 


>  From  Por  la  Mini,  Pari.s,  April,  1927. 
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Here  the  production  of  serums  is  centralired  and  laboratory  facilities  are  provided 


of  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  or§;anize  the  medical  service  and  sanitary 
inspection  of  the  river  and  seaports.  A  health  eoininittee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine,  composed  of  three  phj’sicians  and  a 
bacteriologist,  serves  as  a  consultative  body  in  those  cases  which  the 
national  director  of  health  desires  to  submit  to  its  consideration. 

In  the  capital  of  each  of  the  14  departments  there  is  also  a  director 
of  health,  chosen  by  the  national  director  and  subordinate  to  him. 
These  departmental  directors  see  that  sanitary  regulations  are  en¬ 
forced  in  their  respective  territories,  reporting  monthly  to  the  national 
director  who,  in  turn,  presents  to  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
national  health  progress  and  sanitary  conditions.  The  national 
director  may  also  draw  up  for  submission  to  Congress  any  bills  on 
health  matters  which  he  believes  necessary. 

By  virtue  of  the  law  of  1918,  already  cited,  the  departments  and 
municipalities  are  required  to  meet  routine  expenditures  for  health 
measures;  only  in  case  of  an  epidemic  does  the  nation  give  financial 
aid.  Every’  municipality  having  a  population  in  excess  of  4,000  is 
required  to  have  a  municipal  health  commission  composed  of  a 
physician,  the  mayor,  and  a  municipal  councillor.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ramifications  of  the  Public  Health  Service  extend  to  all 
parts  of  the  nation. 
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In  order  to  give  greater  importance  to  the  participation  of  the 
State  in  public  health,  a  law  enacted  in  1924  provided  that  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Public  Instruction  should  become  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Public  Health.  The  director  of  health,  however, 
continues  to  enjoy  the  same  autonomy  and  authority  with  which 
he  was  theretofore  invested. 

The  division  of  public  assistance  was  created  in  1925  by  law  as  a 
dependency  of  the  National  Health  Bureau.  In  accordance  with  this 
law,  the  national  bureau  was  separated  into  two  main  divisions — 
general  health  and  administration  and  public  assistance.  Under  the 
former  arc  included  city  and  rural  health,  food  inspection,  regulation  of 
the  production  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  sanitation  and  sanitary 
inspection,  school  health,  nosological  and  vital  statistics,  official 
laboratories  and  inspection  of  biological  laboratories  in  general, 
regulation  of  industries  dangerous  to  health,  etc. 

The  second  division  embraces  inspection  of  hospitals,  asylums, 
almshouses,  day  nurseries,  clinics  and  dispensaries;  prophylaxis  of 
communicable  diseases  and  campaigns  against  epidemics;  vaccina¬ 
tion  service;  child  health;  workers’  housing;  industrial  hygiene; 
and  the  prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  alcoholism. 

Colombia  is  doing  its  utmost  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  and  mor¬ 
tality  from  social  and  epidemic  diseases.  Its  campaign  against 
tropical  anemia  has  been  directed  and  aided  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  since  1920.  The  national,  departmental,  and  municipal 
governments  have  all  contributed  in  support  of  this  campaign;  its 
success  may  be  measured  by  the  number  of  patients — 1,629,243 — 
treated,  and  the  intensive  work  in  education  and  sanitation  which 
accompanied  the  treatment. 

Special  attention  is  now  given  to  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases  in 
Bogota  and  other  important  cities  of  the  Republic.  Dispensaries  are 
maintained  for  both  men  and  women,  and  prostitution  is  under 
strict  police  regulation. 

Alcoholism  has  recently  been  placed  under  partial  restrictions.  A 
law  enacted  in  1925  requires  places  selling  liquor  to  close  on  holidays 
and  early  in  the  evening;  limits  the  number  of  such  places  to  one  for 
each  1,000  inhabitants;  prohibits  the  manufacture,  importation, 
and  sale  of  beer  with  an  alcoholic  content  of  more  than  4  per  cent; 
gives  the  State  direct  supervision  of  the  sale  of  liquors,  and  places 
high  duties  on  the  importation  of  all  fermented  liquors  and  beverages. 

Yellow  fever  has  not  been  found  anywhere  in  Colombia  since  1923, 
1  when  some  cases  occurred  in  one  of  the  interior  cities.  In  order  to 
[  maintain  freedom  from  this  disease  an  active  campaign  against  the 
I  mosquito  transmitting  it  has  been  waged  with  the  help  of  the  Rocke- 
I  feller  F'oundation. 

By  the  provisions  of  Law'  No.  99  of  1922  the  reporting  of  the 
following  diseases  w’as  made  obligatory:  Asiatic  cholera  and  cholera 
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nostras;  typhus,  typhoid,  scarlet  and  yellow  fevers;  bubonic  plague; 
diphtheria;  smallpox;  bacillary  and  amoebic  dysentery;  leprosy; 
epidemic  cerehro-spinal  meningitis;  and  some  others. 

Finally,  the  National  Institute  of  Hygiene,  recently  established  in 
the  city  of  Bogota  in  a  fine  edifice  equipped  with  every  convenience, 
will  centralize  the  production  of  serums  and  vaccines  and  offer 
facilities  for  all  examinations  and  analyses  required  by  modern 
hygiene.- 

Tribute  must  he  paid  in  ch»sing  t(*  Prof.  Pablo  (larcia  Medina,  that 
eminent  hygienist  now  director  of  public  health,  to  whom  C'olombia 
t*wes  perhaps  her  most  important  advances  in  this  field,  one  which 
touches  the  happiness  ami  well-being  of  all  (Colombians. 
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Railway  consortium. — Representatives  of  the  Buenos  Aires  and 
Pacific,  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern,  the  Buenos  Aires  Great 
Western,  the  Central  Argentine,  the  Cordoba  Central,  the  Com- 
pahfa  General,  the  Santa  F<?,  the  Central  Buenos  Aires,  the  Midland, 
and  the  Rosario-Puerto  Belgrano  Railways  met  in  conference  with 
the  President  of  the  Republic  in  the  latter  part  of  March  to  consider 
plans  for  the  colonization  of  now  unoccupied  lands,  so  that  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  may  be  developed.  The  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Works,  who  also  spoke  at  this  conference,  promised  their 
departmental  cooperation.  President  Alvear  expressed  his  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  agreement  reached  and  promised  governmental  aid 
for  the  plan.  The  State  railways  are  not  included  in  this  agreement, 
since  they  already  are  under  a  special  colonization  law. 

The  basis  of  the  scheme  contains  the  following  points; 


The  consortiiiai  will  l>e  organized  with  the  legal  statu.s  of  a  coininercial  com¬ 
pany,  maintaining  direct  relations  with  the  .\rgentine  Government  and  foreign 
governments  from  which  immigrants  come.  Each  railway  company  will  super¬ 
intend  the  settlement  of  land  on  its  own  lines  but  shall  seek  only  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  land  and  other  appurtenances  with  a  10  per  cent  margin  for  incidental 
losses.  The  capital  of  the  consortium  will  be  subscribed  by  the  railways  pro 
rata  according  to  their  mileage.  Settlers  will  be  given  time  to  pay  for  land  and 
services  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  amortization.  It  foreign 
I'amilies  have  no  capital  for  the  purchase  of  animals,  implements,  etc.,  during 
the  first  year,  the  companies  will  advance  funds.  The  consortium  will  organize 
cooi)erative  societies  in  each  colony  for  the  sale  of  provisions.  The  consortium 
is  to  exist  for  10  years  from  the  date  of  signature  of  its  act  of  a.ssociation. 


*  See  the  Bulletin  (or  December,  1926,  (or  a  more  detailed  description  o(  this  building. 
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(’attle  tick  control. — In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  A"ricnltnre  for  the  control  of  the  cattle  tick  hy  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  tick-free,  intermediate,  and  tick-infested  zones,  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Nogoya  and  Tala  of  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios  are  to  he 
included  in  intermediate  zones  from  April  1,  after  which  cattle  from 
infected  areas  must  receive  dips  and  inspection  before  entering  the 
aforementioned  zones. 

Exports. — A  report  of  the  (leneral  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Nation  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  gives  the  following  facts  on 
e.xports  for  the  first  two  months  of  1927 : 

The  total  value  of  the  first  two  mouths’  exports  of  1927  amounted  to  185,873,- 
824  gold  iHJSos,  or  an  inerea.se  of  43,148,683  gold  jx'sos  (30.2  per  eent)  over  exports 
for  the  same  iieriod  of  1926. 

Ouantilies  of  principal  exports 


Articles 

ExiMirts  in  January 
and  February 

1927  1926 

Difference  1 

in  1927 
plus  (+)  or 
minus  (— ) 

1 

Meals . 

_ tons..- 

160, 724 

140, 809 

+  19,91.5 

Dried  and  .salted  hides . 

_ tio _ 

21,231 

+.5,  33:1 

Cnwashed  shwiwkiiis . . 

....do.... 

1,648 

1,77.1  1 

-127 

Cnwasheil  wool . 

....do.... 

42,326 

32,8.17 

+9, 469 

Blitter . 

....do... 

6,621 

7.  ra 

-1,042 

Casi'in . 

....do.... 

1  3,919 

.3,613 

+6 

Suet  and  tried  fats . 

. do.... 

i  2H,H0K 

10,809 

+  17,999  ' 

('attle . 

_ units. 

;«•),  (.(M 

3.5,9:17 

+6167 

Cereals  and  linsiisl .  . 

. Ions.. 

2,78;t,  174 

1,  :i2.5,  .58;t 

+  1,4.57,  .591 

Wheat  Hour . . . 

. do... 

37, 434 

i  2:1, 4.50 

+  1:1, 984 

Bran  .  . 

...  do... 

62, 767 

42. 296 

1  +20, 471  1 

Ouehraeho  ext  raet . . 

do... 

671 

1  It4,  i 

-1,  114 

Oueliraeho  logs  _  _ 

<lo 

1 

j  1 1, 826 

-4,2:14  ' 

1  ’ 

.\r<ientine  Toiirinc  Club  road 

MAP. — 

The  Argentine 

Touring 

('luh  of  Buenos  Aires  is  publishing  a  road  and  touring  map  of  the 
Republic.  A  preliminary  map  covering  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  southern  part  of  Santa  Fd  Province  and  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  Cordoba  Province  has  already  been  issued  in  a  small  edition. 
It  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  I  to  750,000,  showing  the  railroads,  the  sec¬ 
tion  and  department  boundaries,  the  principal  highways,  and  also 
the  second  and  third  class  roads,  grade  crossings,  distance  in  kilo¬ 
meters  from  place  to  place,  fords,  bridges,  elevations,  cities,  towns, 
and  estates. 

BOLIVIA 


Villaz6n-Atocha  Railway  leased. — The  Bolivian  Government, 
after  careful  study  of  the  bids  submitted  by  various  firms  for  the  equip¬ 
ment,  operation,  and  consolidation  of  the  Villazon-Atocha  Railway, 
has  accepted  the  bid  presented  by  the  Dates  &  Hunt  Co.  of  Buenos 
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Aires.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  lessees  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  right  of  the  (lovernment  to  participate  in  the  e.xploi- 
tation  of  the  line,  the  fixing  of  the  tariffs,  and  the  control  of  its  ’ 

management.  The  Government  may  also  rescind  the  whole  contract  : 

at  any  time  and  again  take  up  the  management  of  the  entire  line.  i 

In  order  that  this  railroad  may  render  full  service  to  the  public  the  I 

concessionaries  will  effect  important  works  for  the  completion  of  the  I 

line  and  equip  it  with  all  necessary  rolling  stock.  The  Government  1 

also  appropriated  $1,500,000  from  the  last  loan  negotiated  in  the  ; 

United  States  for  this  purpose.  The  Villaz6n-Atocha  Railway  is  a  | 

very  important  line  for  Bolivia,  as  it  unites  that  Republic  with  j 

Argentina  and  brings  La  Paz  within  three  or  four  days  of  Buenos  i 

Aires,  thus  giving  Bolivian  products  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  | 

Air  service  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Puerto  Suarez. — In 
accordance  with  the  law  of  December  17,  1926,  which  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  passenger  and  mail  air  line  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  Puerto  Suarez  and  the  granting  of  a  yearly  subsidy  of  20,000  ! 

bolivianos  to  the  contracting  company,  the  Chief  Executive  has 
made  a  contract  with  the  Lloyd  Adreo  Boliviano  to  establish  this  I 

serviee.  The  company  engages  to  maintain  a  monthly  service  ^ 

between  Santa  Cruz  and  Puerto  Suarez,  carrying  official  correspond¬ 
ence  free  of  charge  and  making  a  reduction  for  Government  officials 
of  30  per  cent  on  the  passage.  Santa  Cruz  is  situated  in  eastern  j 

Bolivia,  nearly  400  miles  from  Puerto  Suarez,  which  is  on  the  j 

Brazilian  border.  ! 

Colonization  in  eastern  Bolivia. — The  first  steamer  flying  the 
Bolivian  flag,  with  which  the  fii’st  river  serviee  between  eastern 
Bolivia  and  Buenos  Aires  will  be  opened,  arrived  recently  in  the  \ 
Argentine  capital.  This  steamer,  the  Saai'edra,  is  the  property  of 
the  Bolivian  Concessi»ms  (Ltd.),  which  has  a  concession  of  150,000 
square  miles  in  eastern  Bolivia.  Of  this  land  20,000,000  acres  are 
mineral  and  oil  concessions.  With  regard  to  these  concessions  the 
company  is  allowed  four  years  in  which  to  locate  what  it  wants.  The 
rest  of  the  land  is  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  Bolivian  Con¬ 
cessions  (Ltd.),  has  the  right  to  trade,  exploit,  explore,  and  export  goods 
free  of  duties  for  a  period  of  25  years,  the  right  to  run  ships  under  the 
Bolivian  flag,  build  railroads  and  roads,  erect  wireless  stations, 
factories,  sawmills,  oil  and  cotton  presses.  The  company  further¬ 
more  may  bring  into  Bolivia  12,000  families  in  the  next  four  years,  j 
but  is  under  obligation  to  introduce  only  400  families.  For  each 
settler  brought  into  the  country  the  company  has  the  right  to  take  ! 
up  1 ,000  hectares.  The  first  colonists  arrived  on  the  Saavedra.  The  j 
route  of  this  steamer,  up  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  is  about 
1,500  miles.  (A  brief  note  on  this  concession  appeared  in  last  L 
month’s  issue  of  the  Bulletin.)  \ 
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Increase  of  consular  fees. — A  law  promulgated  February  5, 
1927,  and  effective  from  that  date  increases  the  charge  for  certifi¬ 
cation  of  consular  invoices  on  shipments  to  Bolivia  from  3  to  0  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  increased  fee  continues  to  he  collected  at 
the  customhouse  of  entry  into  Bolivia  e.xcept  when  certification  is 
made  by  honorary  consuls,  who  will  continue  to  collect  the  fees 
themselves.  {Commerce  Reports,  April  11,  1927.) 

BRAZIL 

Government  aid  for  fisheries. — Admiral  Machado  da  Silva, 
inspector  of  ports  and  coasts  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy,  also  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Sanitation  of  the  Seacoasts, 
recently  gave  to  the  press  an  interview  on  the  work  to  he  done  in 
Brazilian  fisheries,  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Tlie  Ministry  of  the  Navy  will  undertake  to  inform  fishermen  of  the  market 
demands  for  certain  kinds  of  fish  and  will  also  instruct  them  in  making  the 
selection  of  varieties,  carrying  on  statistical  work,  and  overseeing  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  certain  kinds  of  fish,  as  well  as  transferring  fresh-water  fish  from  the 
.Amazon  to  the  other  Brazilian  rivers,  and  vice  versa.  .Among  the  Brazilian 
mollusks  Von  Ihering  and  Von  Martins  selected  584  species  which  they  fully 
described,  but  more  work  in  scientific  classification  is  still  to  be  done.  The  unio 
is  a  fresh-water  mollusk  which  produces  beautiful  pearls.  Brazilian  oysters  also 
produce  fine  pearls,  which  have  been  brought  up  by  naturalized  Japanese  in 
Santos.  The  whole  coast  of  Santa  Catherina  is  also  a  treasure-trove  of  pearls. 
.As  early  as  1549  Pedro  Lojxjs  de  Souza,  of  the  captaincy  of  Santa  Ana  (Santa 
(.'atharina),  received  orders  from  Portugal  to  prohibit  the  fishing  of  oysters  in 
order  to  prevent  the  robbery  of  pearls.  More  oyster  beds,  therefore,  should  be 
started  and  the  fishing  of  them  coiuiucted  according  to  the  law,  which  prescribes 
the  size  and  quantity  of  the  catch.  Shrimps,  which  are  very  fine,  should  like¬ 
wise  be  cultivated,  and  fish  of  the  inranha  tyiK.*,  which  are  dangerous  to  other 
fish  and  to  man,  should  be  rt'duced  in  number.  The  Minseum  of  Fi.sheries  has 
Imh'u  n»oved  to  the  National  Museum,  from  which  the  organization  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  fisheries  will  be  carried  on. 

Ibero  American  Exposition. — Instructions  to  he  oliscrvcd  by 
•  e.xhihitors  of  Brazilian  products  to  he  shown  in  the  Ihero  American 
E.xposition  in  1928  has  been  approved,  and  the  general  commission 
to  handle  these  exhibits  installed  in  the  commercial  association 
building  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CiTV  planner  to  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Prof.  Alfred  Agache, 
of  France,  an  expert  on  city  planning  and  cheap  housing  construction 
and  member  of  many  councils  for  rebuilding  the  towns  destroyed  in 
the  war  zone,  was  expected  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  June  to  conduct  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  housing  problem  and  to  consult  with  engineers 
and  architects  on  the  technical  problems  of  building,  as  well  as  to 
aid  the  municipal  authorities  in  planning  for  more  buildings  in  the 
city. 

Rio-Petropolis  highway. — The  Brazilian  Government  has  begun 
work  on  a  plan  for  the  connection  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  the  capitals 
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or  centers  of  production  of  the  neifilihorinj;  States.  One  leading:  to 
Sao  Faldo  is  already  under  way  and  it  is  planned  to  open  to  traffic 
a  second  hifrhway  from  Kio  de  daneiro  to  Petropolis,  a  distance  of 
some  41  miles  (dti  kilometers),  on  St^ptemher  7,  1927.  The  new 
highway  will  utilize  some  sections  of  the  road  to  Petropolis  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Automohile  Club,  which  sections  will  be  widened  and 
improved.  The  width  of  the  road  is  to  be  8  meters  and  the  grade  6 
per  cent,  while  the  curves  will  have  a  minimum  radius  of  50  meters. 

SuGAU. — The  Pernambuco  government  is  cooperating  with  the 
sugar  interests  in  forming  a  defense  institute  which  will  intervene  in 
the  market  to  prevent  price  declines  by  limiting  the  supply  in  the 
markets  and  by  the  storage  of  e.xcess  stocks.  An  operating  fund  for 
this  scheme  is  to  be  raised  from  a  ta.x  to  be  levied  on  entries  of  sugar 
and  by-products  of  sugar  into  Recife  and  on  the  sale  of  these  commod¬ 
ities.  (United  StateN  Commerce  Reports,  May  2,  1927.) 

Mi.nas  (iehaes  highway  co.NSTHUCTioN. — Under  the  auspices  of 
President  Mello  Vianna,  of  Minas  Geraes,  the  northern  part  of  that 
State,  which  is  a  fertile  region,  is  being  opened  to  trade  through  a 
system  of  main  highways  the  axis  of  which  is  the  Sab  Francisco 
River.  A  road  from  Januaria  to  Posse,  planned  to  bring  trade 
from  Goyaz  and  southern  Bahia,  is  being  built,  as  well  as  that  from 
Sao  Francisco  to  Brasilia,  62  kilometers  in  length.  Plans  have  been 
made  for  roads  into  the  interior  from  Mathias  Cardoso  to  Espinosa, 
Montes  Claros  to  Salinas,  and  Diamantina  to  Theophilo  Ottoni,  a 
total  of  1,000  kilometers.  Fifteen  kilometers  of  the  first  are  open  to 
traflic  and  60  more  under  construction,  62  kilometers  of  the  second 
are  under  way  as  far  as  Brejo  das  Almas,  and  on  the  third  17  kilo¬ 
meters  have  lieen  completed  and  48  are  under  construction.  A 
fourth  main  higliway  from  Diamantina  tlirough  Serro  to  Peyanha 
has  a  completed  stretch  of  20  kilometers,  with  180  more  lieing  laid 
out  to  connect  with  the  llorizonte-t'onceiyao-Peyanha  road.  The 
latter  now  has  150  kilometers  open  to  traflic  and  will  soon  reach  the 
city  of  Conceiyao.  Space  unfortunately  does  not  permit  the  mention 
of  all  roads  planned. 

CHILE 

Merchant  Marine  Week. — At  the  suggestion  of  Admiral  Swett, 
when  Minister  of  Marine,  an  assembly  of  interested  persons  was 
convoked  for  Merchant  Marine  Week  in  Valparaiso  the  last  of  March, 
in  order  to  bring  out  public  opinion  on  the  needs  of  the  national 
merchant  marine.  Among  other  matters,  the  conference  fav'ored  the 
continued  reservation  of  coastwise  trade  to  Chilean  shipping,  the 
repeal  of  certain  taxes,  and  the  passage  of  a  law  subsidizing  national 
naval  construction  and  navigation.  In  the  closing  address.  Captain 
Frodden,  Minister  of  Marine,  promised  his  support  to  the  first  two  of 
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(liese  measures,  hut.  said  that  he  thought  the  eoiisideration  of  sub¬ 
sidies  would  have  to  he  postponed  until  finaneial  conditions  should 
have  improved. 

Foreign  trade  in  mining  products. — The  following  table  gives 
Chilean  foreign  trade  in  mining  products  during  1920: 


I.M  PORTS 

Iron  wire . 

Honiine . . 

Cnkp . 

Coal . 

Calcium  carbide  . . 

('ement . 

Dynamite . . . 

Pig  iron . 

Corrugaterl  sheet  iron. . . . 

Sheet  iron  (plain) . 

Bar  iron . 

Tin  plate . 

Paraffin  wax . 

Crinle  itetroleum . 

Kerosene . 


E.X  PORTS 

Sulphur . 

Borax . 

Coal . 

CopiHT  hius . 

CopiM'r  matte . . . 

Copia'r  ore .  . 

Iron  ore . . 

Silver  ore  . 

Oold.  plate.  diLst,  or  bars 

Silver  laillion 

Nitrate 

liHliiie 


.\  mount 

Value 

PftOK 

kilos 

10. 2S.I.  :i!tO 

.6.  .6S9,  431 

.  do..  . 

lit,  279. 

6, 043, 094 

Ions 

:«.4io 

1. 69.3,  .609 

do  . 

la'i.sii 

.6, 94.6,  ,61 4 

.  kilos. . 

.').  .Vi2, 40H 

2,341,149 

do. ... 

90.  41H,  .'.i: 

10, 062, 9.61 

do 

2.  419. 0S4 

11,32.6,2S3 

do  .. 

:i.  104. 047 

1.  .607, 090 

_ do 

.I.  321.  H09 

4,  400,  42S 

_ do _ 

IS.  493. 

6,6.64,611 

....do.... 

:1R,  .'iOfi,  746 

10.  2.64,  SOI 

_ do _ 

7,  Hit,  70S 

.6,  ,6:19. 4611 

do.... 

7.  2:1;).  002 

6,  .6.37, 47S 

tons.. 

734. 1S7 

.6.6,  .641.  is;i 

kilos. 

19.  73S,  27.') 

2,  23.6,  067 

_ kilos.. 

20.000 

18. 1.60 

..  do. 

2S,  (MO.  6»i4 

16,  S17,  .699 

_ Ions  . 

2S,SSS 

2,313,S;iS 

kilos. 

193,  S7(),  XIO 

403,  (KB.  OSl 

do.. 

.669 

<lo  . 

SO.  062.  S.")! 

11,473.  264 

tons 

1,  4.V).  2S1 

i2,7:w.:«)i 

kilos 

3.'’>l,  060 

319, 173 

t-Tiuns 

sss.  (too 

120, 6211. 4.67 

<io 

7,  3S9,  .loo 

1,  (M2, 367 

■  luintals 

14,  .626.  3.')4 

621, 962,  4S2 

kilos 

1.07.6.319 

90. 67s,  7!Si 

Kxports  of  POTATOES. —  Potatoes  were  e.\pt>rted  from  ('bile 
during  1920  to  the  amount  of  4,505,829  kilos  (kilo  equals  2.2  pounds), 
Peru  taking  more  than  half  the  e.xports,  or  2,529,335  kilos,  followed 
by  Argentina  with  1,118,480  kilos,  and  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Bolivia, 
and  Panama  with  smaller  quantities. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
recent  decree  requires  that  all  fresh  or  dried  fruit,  potatoes,  onions, 
and  garlic  for  e.xport  must  be  inspected  in  Valparaiso,  Talcahuano,  or 
Los  Andes,  in  order  to  see  that  they  are  disease-free  and  of  good 
quality. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. — The  Bulletin,  which  has 
followed  with  interest  the  development  of  fruit  culture  in  Chile 
within  the  last  few  years,  is  pleased  to  note  the  progress  of  a  large 
fruit  and  vegetable  cannery  in  Los  Andes,  which  has  extensive 
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orchards  of  its  own.  Notwithstanding  the  installation  of  mechanical 
processes  as  far  as  possible,  the  cannery  employs  300  men  and  women, 
turning  out  from  2;),000  to  30,000  cans  daily.  More  than  50  different 
products  are  prepared. 

Nitrate. — Through  the  abolition  of  a  25-year-ohl  agreement 
between  the  Chilean  (lovernment  and  the  producers  of  Chilean 
nitrate,  which  agreement  had  to  do  with  regulating  the  production 
of  the  various  companies  and  establishing  the  price,  each  company 
will  now  be  allowed  to  produce  all  it  can  and  sell  for  the  best  price 
possible,  beginning  July  1,  1927.  Exports  of  nitrate,  due  in  part 
to  the  competition  of  synthetic  fertilizers,  decreased  from  25,170,995 
metric  quintals  in  1925  to  10, 127, 149  metric  quintals  in  1926. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  two  new  methods  of  refining  the 
crude  nitrate;  that  known  as  the  (luggenheim  process  is  in  successful 
operation  at  the  Coya  Norte  plant  of  the  Anglo-Chilean  Corporation, 
(luggenheim  Bros,  have  offered  to  advance  funds  for  installing 
the  necessary  machinery  for  this  process  in  the  other  nitrate  fields; 
however,  as  it  is  adapted  only  to  large-scale  production,  its  adoption 
would  entail  the  consolidation  of  small  plants  «)n  the  same  field. 
The  process  is  said  to  give  a  higher  yield  of  refined  nitrate  than  the  old 
processes,  and  also  to  permit  the  profitable  working  of  low-grade 
deposits.  The  Prudhomme  process,  also  in  successful  use,  is  reported 
to  be  adapted  to  small-scale  production. 

The  (lovernment  has  taken  steps  to  organize  an  office  for  the 
technical  supervision  and  assistance  of  the  nitrate  industry,  as  also 
of  the  production  of  iodine,  a  by-product.  Senor  Pablo  Ramirez, 
Minister  of  Finance,  promised  that  the  freight  rates  on  the  nitrate 
railways  would  be  revised,  as  well  as  the  duties  on  bags,  macliinery, 
etc.,  and  that  concessions  for  water,  docks,  and  shipments  would  be 
regulated.  The  (lovernment  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  prosperity 
of  this  large  industry,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  national 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  export  tax,  and  also  because  a  depression 
in  sales  occasions  extensive  unemifioyment. 

Chilean  nitrate  possesses  an  advantage  over  some,  at  least,  of  the 
synthetic  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  that  it  causes  no  acid  reaction 
in  the  soil  which  must  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  lime. 

Lapse  of  petroleum  concessions. — See  page  716. 

COLO.MBIA 

Cundinamarca  Railroad. — The  work  of  extending  the  Cun- 
dinamarca  Railroad  has  been  divided  in  two  sections — namely,  those 
of  Puerto  Lievano  and  La  Tribuna.  On  the  latter  section,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  1,000  workmen  w'ere  employed,  this 
number  having  been  increased  to  2,000  in  March  last.  Orders  for 
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308,708  pesos’  worth  of  rolling  stock  for  the  Cundinainarca  Railroad 
have  been  placed  in  the  United  States,  while  additional  purchases 
were  made  in  C’olomhia  for  125,000  pesos. 

Public  works. — The  Council  of  State  recently  approved  a  special 
credit  of  971,202  pesos  for  constructing  and  repairing  barracks  in 
Hucaramanga,  Ciicuta,  Cartagena,  Popayan,  Cali,  Manizales,  and 
various  other  cities.  An  appropriation  of  383,333  pesos  was  also 
approved  by  the  council  for  repaving  Bolivar  Scpiare  in  Bogota,  and 
for  improvements  in  the  sewer  system  of  that  city. 

Improvements  in  Magdalena  River  i’orts. — The  Minister  of 
Public  Works  recently  signed  a  contract  with  a  German  firm  by 
virtue  of  which  said  firm  agrees  to  complete  in  the  ports  of  Calamar, 
Magangu4,  El  Banco,  Gamarra,  Puerto  Wilches,  Barrancabermeja, 
Puerto  Berrio,  La  Dorada  and  in  any  others  which  the  Government 
may  determine,  the  improvements  necessary  for  the  prompt  landing 
of  passengers  and  efficient  handling  of  freight. 

Distribution  of  $10,000,000  loan. — The  Board  of  Loans  has 
made  the  following  distribution  of  funds  obtained  through  the  recent 
loan  contracted  with  a  banking  firm  in  the  United  States:  For  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  of  the  North,  $2,500,000;  Pacific  Railroad,  $1,300,000; 
Central  Bolivar  Railroad,  $000,000;  Midwestern  Railroad,  $750,000; 
Carare  Railroad,  $500,000;  Tolima-Huila-Caqueta  Railroad,  $500,000; 
Narino  Railroad,  $400,000;  Ciicuta-Pamplona  Railroad,  $400,000; 
work  on  the  Magdalena  River,  the  Cauca  River,  BarraiKpiilla  and 
other  river  ports,  $1,398,053;  dredging  in  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza, 
$1,000,000;  and  bay  and  port  works  at  Cartagena,  $00,000. 

CUBA 

Sugar  convention. — The  National  Association  of  Sugar  Tech¬ 
nologists  agreed  at  a  recent  session  held  in  Habana  to  convoke  for 
next  December  a  conv'ention  of  sugar  planters  preliminary  to  an 
international  convention  to  discuss  measures  for  handling  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world  sugar  industry.  The  conference  will  be  divided 
into  three  sections — namely,  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  chemical. 
Ten  topics  will  be  admitted  for  discussion  in  each  section.  {Courteay 
of  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Public  works. — In  discussing  the  harbor  reclamation  work  in  the 
port  of  Habana,  Dr,  Carlos  Miguel  de  C4spedes,  Secretary  of  Public 
Works,  made  the  following  statement:  “With  the  completion  of  the 
reclamation  work  in  the  harbor  of  Habana  117,000  meters  of  valuable 
land  will  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  of  which  80,000  meters 
will  be  sold,  and  considering  the  purchase  price  of  $150  a  meter  offered 
by  a  group  of  Cuban  capitalists,  these  80,000  meters  of  new  land 
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represent  12, 000, 000  pesos  to  the  national  treasury,  while  the  work 
of  huihiing  the  new  esplanade  alon<;  the  hay,  whieh  is  hein"  carried 
out  aeeordiii"  to  the  approved  [dans,  re|)resents  an  expenditure  of  only 
11,000,000  pesos.”  (Courtesy  oj  the  ('uhtiu  Kmbassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Highway  development  plan. — Duriii';  the  last  quarter  of  1920 
the  department  of  public  works  made  eonsiderahle  progress  in  the 
highway  development  program.  On  the  Puerto  Plata-Santiago  high¬ 
way,  whieh  has  been  sublet  to  a  private  eontraetor,  work  was  actively 
pursued,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  important  road  will  he  completed 
in  July  of  the  [iresent  year.  Operations  were  continued  by  the 
department  of  public  works  on  the  section  of  the  Ssinchez  highway 
(which  connects  Santo  Domingo  with  the  Haitian  frontier)  between 
San  Juan  de  la  Maguana  and  Las  Matas.  The  remainder  of  this 
road,  from  Las  Matas  to  Comendatlor  on  the  Haitian  frontier  was 
let  by  private  contract  in  January,  1927.  Work  also  progressed 
satisfactorily  on  the  La  Komana-Ceibo  highway,  which  is  being 
built  by  the  Romana  sugar  central  for  the  account  of  the  Dominican 
(iovernment.  (Commerce  Reports,  April  18,  1927.) 

Sale  of  drugs  and  chemical  products. — St‘e  page  718. 

I.MPORTATION  OF  MILK.— See  page  718. 

ECUADOR 

New  telephone  plant.  -Several  months  ago  the  Kcuadorean 
(Iovernment  signed  a  contract  with  a  Swedish  (inn  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  telephone  plant  in  (^uito.  ('onstruction  of  this  [ilant 
is  now  well  under  way,  and  it  is  ho|)eil  (hat  the  work  will  soon  hi* 
completed,  thus  providing  (he  capital  ci(y  with  an  up-t(»-«lat(* 
tele|)hone  system. 

.Agricultural  bureau. — The  agricultural  bureau  established 
several  months  ago  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  (iuaya((uii  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  and  stock  breeders  of  the  coastal  region  has 
rendered  very  valuable  service  by  disseminating  information  of 
interest  to  such  persons.  Particularly  important  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  connection  with  a  recent  outbreak  of  anthrax.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  now  intends  to  establish  a  livestock  quaran¬ 
tine  station  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  bureau  in  question. 

GUATE.MALA 

Ownership  of  agricultural  lands. — The  following  intt'resting 
table  showing  the  approximate  number  of  landowners  and  their 
respective  holdings  in  the  various  Departments  of  (Juatemala  was 
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printed  in  the  Boletin  de  Agricultura  y  Caminoa  (the  organ  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agrienltnre)  for  January,  1927: 
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quetzales  will  he  established  in  Jalapa  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
best  methods  to  he  employed  in  the  development  of  public  land  and 
lending  general  assistance  to  the  farmers  of  that  region.  It  will  also 
cooperate  with  the  rural  school  board  in  its  work  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  and  improving  the  hygiene  of  the  people. 


Telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  service. — In  the  report  of  the 
Financial  .Vdviser  and  Receiver  General  for  March  are  the  following 
facts  on  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  service: 

Tlic  tclcphoiic-tclcftriiph  service  lias  been  .satisfactory,  with  March  commercial 
receipts  increa.sed  by  .some  2,.")(M)  gourdes  over  tliose  of  February.  The  con- 
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structioii  of  the  Ijascahobas-Hinche  liae  is  60  per  cent  complete,  while  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  automatic  telephones  will  he  installed  for  Petion-Ville  subscribers 
before  July  I.  The  new  exchange  in  Port  an  Prince  was  expected  to  be  in  o|)era- 
tion  by  May,  1927. 

The  radio  broadcasting  station  has  satisfactorily  given  regular  Friday  evening 
and  Saturday  morning  programs.  Tests  were  made  with  the  transmission  of 
speech  over  lines  to  certain  provincial  towns  to  improve  the  reception  and  broad¬ 
casting  in  these  places. 

HONDURAS 

New  cities. — Due  lo  (he  firowlli  of  (he  l<»wn  of  Pespire,  De|)ar(- 
ment  of  C'holuteea,  ('oiifrri'ss  passed  a  decree  on  February  18  raisinp; 
it  to  the  classification  of  city.  The  town  of  San  Marcos  de  Colon  in 
the  Department  of  Choluteea  was  also  made  a  city  on  the  same  day. 

Electric  light  in  Santa  Barbara. — Machinery  has  arrived  in 
Santa  Barbara  for  the  installation  of  the  electric-lijjht  plant  which, 
the  press  reports,  is  being  constructed  by  private  citizens. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.— On  March  15,  1927,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Tegucigalpa  elected  officers  for  the  year  1927,  as 
follows:  President,  Don  Josd  Maria  Agurcia;  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  Don  Nicolas  Cornelsen,  Dr.  Marco  Del  Morales; 
attorney,  Licenciado  Rubdn  R.  Barrientos;  secretary,  Licenciado 
F^lix  Salgado;  and  treasurer,  Don  Fernando  A.  P^rez. 

MEXICO 

('entral  Consultative  Board  of  Commerce  and  Industry. — 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  organic  act  on  article  28 
of  the  constitution,  the  Central  Consultative  Board  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  was  installed  in  Mexico  City  on  February  25  of  this 
year.  It  consists  of  the  following  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  organizations  named:  S?nor  Vicente  Lom¬ 
bardo  Toledano,  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
chairman;  Senor  Ignacio  L.  Figueroa,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Promotion;  Senor  Rafael  Sandoval  R.,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Public  Works;  Senor  Daniel  R.  Aguilar,  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit;  Senor  Manuel  E.  Izaguirre,  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  Chambers  of  Commerce;  and  Senor  Victor  Diaz  de 
Leon,  Mexican  Regional  Labor  Federation. 

The  duties  of  this  board  include  the  study  of  all  economic  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  nation’s  commerce  and  industry  or  causing  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  two  or  more  States  and  the  suggestion 
to  the  executive,  through  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  of  means  for  settling  such  questions.  The  board  is  also 
expected  to  go  over  decisions  reached  by  the  district  boards  and  to 
consider  the  detailed  monthly  reports  submitted  by  these  boards  on 
economic  conditions  in  their  respective  districts. 
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New  railway  branch. — A  new  branch  of  the  National  Railways, 
about  200  kilometers  in  length  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile),  is  now 
under  construction  in  the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  San  Luis  Potosl, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  9,000,000  pesos.  It  will  join  the  line  from 
San  Luis  Potosl  to  Tampico  at  Valles  and  is  designed  to  give  an  out¬ 
let  to  a  rich  agricultural  zone.  Fifty  kilometers  are  to  be  completed 
by  duly  1. 

Commercial  air  route. — Plans  are  being  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  commercial  air  route  from  Veracruz  to  Puerto  Mexico, 
Salina  (Vuz,  Tapachula,  and  San  Cristobal  las  Casas,  thus  giving  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the 
State  of  Chiapas,  as  well  as  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of 
Guatemala. 

Sugar  centrals. — During  1926,  135  sugar  centrals  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Mexico,  the  State  of  Veracruz  leading  with  37,  followed  by 
Jalisco  with  28,  Michoacan  with  15,  Puebla  with  13,  Tabasco  with 
11,  Oaxaca  and  Sinaloa  with  7  each,  Colima  with  5,  Morelos  and 
Nayarit  with  3  each,  Yucatan  with  2,  and  Guerrero,  San  Luis  Potosl, 
Tamaulipas,  and  Zacatecas  with  1  each. 

NICARAGUA 

Concession  for  canned-fruit  factory. — In  January  Congress 
approved  a  concession  granted  by  the  Government  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  canned-fruit  factory,  which  is  to  be  in  operation  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  congressional  approval.  The  concession¬ 
ary  agrees  to  teach  the  business  to  10  Nicaraguans  to  be  selected  by 
the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  and  to  employ  75  per  cent  Nicaraguan 
labor.  The  concessionary  has  the  right  during  the  10-year  term  of 
the  contract  to  be  the  sole  manufacturer  of  canned  fruit  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  which  he  chooses  for  operations,  his  field  being  confined  to  three 
Departments. 

Rubber  concession  revalidated. — A  concession  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  rubber  approved  by  act  of  March  23,  1926,  was  rehabilitated 
under  the  new  administration  on  December  14,  1926,  and  published 
in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  February  16,  1927.  The  concessionaries  agree 
to  explore  the  national  forests  for  different  varieties  of  rubber,  includ¬ 
ing  gutta-percha,  sending  samples  of  the  varieties  discovered  to 
foreign  markets.  During  the  20-year  term  of  the  contract  opera¬ 
tions  will  cover  national  forests  in  the  districts  of  Siquia,  Rio  Grande, 
and  Prinzapolka  and  the  townships  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Cabo 
de  Gracias  in  the  Department  of  Bluefields  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
No  other  rubber  contract  is  to  be  granted  by  the  Government  during 
the  term  of  the  present  agreement. 
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PANAMA 

Contract  for  first-class  hotel. — The  Government  has  reeently 
signed  a  contract  with  an  individual  for  the  eonstnietion  of  a  hotel 
to  cost  not  less  than  S500,000  to  he  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  tourists.  The  contractor  is  {jranted  exemption  from  duty  on 
huildiii"  materials  and  equipment  for  the  establishment  of  recreation 
fields,  swimminfi  pools,  automohile  service  stations,  and  other  auxil¬ 
iaries.  He  is  also  permitted  to  adapt  any  portion  of  the  hotel  for 
the  presentation  of  theatrical  performances  or  motion  pictures,  or  to 
rent  the  huildiii};  for  the  holding:  of  conventions,  provided  that  these 
uses  contribute  to  the  increase  of  travel  to  Panama. 

Prize  for  cooperation  in  road  construction. — The  Highway 
Commission  of  Panama  decided  in  April  to  award  the.  commission 
{Told  medal  for  cooperation  in  road  construction  to  Senor  Jos^  Angel 
Vargas,  mayor  of  Las  Palmas,  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  road  con¬ 
struction  have  been  notable.  Moreover,  all  the  central  Provinces 
have  shown  much  progress  in  highway  construction,  the  towns  whose 
mayors  hav'c  made  considerable  improv'cments  being  Sona  and  La 
Mesa,  in  Veraguas  Province;  Ocu,  Pes6,  and  Las  Minas,  in  Herrera 
Province;  Aguadulce  and  La  Pintada,  in  Cocl4  Province;  and 
Macaracas,  in  Los  Santos  Province. 

PARAGUAY 

Highway  construction. — On  March  3,  1927,  an  expenditure  of 
150,000  pesos  for  the  initiation  of  work  on  the  construction  of  a 
highway  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Tta  was  authorized  by  the  Government. 
As  the  necessary  culverts  and  drains  have  already  been  completed, 
the  present  work  will  consist  only  of  paving.  Other  highway  works 
under  construction  are  bridges  over  the  Paso-P^  on  the  Asuncidn- 
San  Bernardino  highway  and  the  construction  of  a  5-kilometer 
(kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  macadam  highway  from  Dos  Bocas  to 
Zabala-cu4. 

Orange-p.acking  competition. — On  April  10,  1927,  an  orange¬ 
packing  competition,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  take  place  in  Paraguay, 
was  held  in  Aregua  under  the.  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Bank. 
Xumerous  prizes  were  awarded,  and  a  practical  demonstration 
covering  the  complete  care  of  the  fruit  from  the  time  it  is  picked  to 
its  shipment  was  made  before  an  enthusiastic  group  of  the  farmers 
of  that  section. 

Agricultural  public.ation. — Among  the  bulletins  recently  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  through  the  press  was  one  dealing  with 
methods  to  he  used  in  combating  various  insect  and  parasitic  enemies 
of  the  rice  plant,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  coming  to  he  recognized 
by  Paraguay  as  a  promising  source  of  national  wealth. 
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PERU 

Foreign  trade. — The  following  figures  wore  published  recently  in 
the  Bulletin  of  customs  statistics  for  1926: 

Foreign  trade  for  1926,  exclusive  of  that  through  Iquitos  and  by  parcel  post, 
amounted  to  41,767,167  Peruvian  pounds,  as  again.st  38,294,019  Peruvian  pounds 
in  192.5.  The  total  exports  amounted  to  23,966,249  Peruvian  pounds,  as  against 
21,648,74.5  Peruvian  pounds  in  192.5,  or  an  increa.se  of  2, 317, .504  Peruvian  pounds 
for  1926.  The  volume  of  exjmrts  in  1926  was  1,739,2.53  tons,  against  1,306,102 
tons  in  192.5,  the  increases  showing  in  almost  all  the  principal  exports.  Increases 
in  mineral  ores  and  concentrates  show  new  activities  in  zinc  and  copper  mining 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic,  these  exports  combined  in  1926  being 
60,4.59  tons,  worth  1,430,3.53  Peruvian  pounds,  as  against  21,812  tons  in  1925 
valued  at  745,428  Peruvian  pounds. 

The  principal  exports  of  1926  compared  with  tho.se  of  1925  .are  as  follows: 


Product 

loai 

1920 

Petroleum . 

Cotton  . 

Sugitr . 

Tom 

.  9.M.412 

.  ;{9. 9ai 

.  20S.  no 

.  799 

Tom 

1. 198,  T.'ifi 
48,981 
329,794 
,39,  742 
.34,06.3 
2.3,794 

.  14,88:}  i 

.  6. 929  ' 

1 

Imports  amounted  in  1926  to  607,324  tons,  worth  18,235,601  Peruvian  pounds, 
against  .5.50,181  tons  worth  17,075,311  Peruvian  pounds  in  1925.  The  cu.stoms 
receipts  for  1926  amounted  to  2,803,700  Peruvian  pounds,  against  2, 862, 74*5 
Peruvian  pounds  in  1925.  The  decrea.se  in  revenue  on  exports  was  due  to  the 
low  prices  of  cotton  and  sugar  which  prevailed  throughout  the  year  and  .still 
continue. 

SALVADOR 

Public  works. — The  I’ivsidont’s  mcssajic  read  liofore  (’ongress  on 
Fehruary  14,  1927,  gives  the  following  account  of  public  works: 

It  is  exi)ected  that  all  the  .sanitation,  .sewer  .system,  paving,  and  water  supply 
of  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  begun  in  October  1923,  will  be  completed  on  June 
30,  1928.  Since  most  of  the  work  in  the  principal  sections  has  already  been 
finished  at  lower  cost  than  anticipated,  the  administration  broadened  the  existing 
contracts  to  include  underground  cables  for  the  lighting  system,  power,  tele- 
gra])h,  and  telephone  sy.stems,  the  building  of  sidewalks,  exten.sion  of  the  water 
.sup|)ly,  and  otlier  improvements  now  under  way.  The  sanitary  sewers,  drainage 
for  rainwater  and  the  water  supply,  the  placing  of  the  underground  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  electric  cables,  the  construction  of  gutters  and  walks,  the  paving 
and  the  filtration  plant  are  now  complete. 

Highways. — The  President’s  message  of  February  14,  1927, 
gives  the  following  facts  on  highways: 

The  highway  system  approved  by  the  (lovernment  for  construction  covers  the 
western,  central,  and  eastern  zones  of  the  country  with  some  1,600  kilometers  of 
a.sphalt,  concrete,  and  macadam  arterial  and  regional  roads  costing  approxi¬ 
mately  $10,(M)0  per  kilometer.  Work  was  begun  in  February,  1926,  on  the  inter¬ 
national  highway  from  Kanta  .\na  to  the  Guatemalan  frontier.  Of  this  road 
15  kilometers  were  completed  at  the  end  of  December,  1926. 

4H43K— 27— Hull.  7 - 6 
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URUGUAY 


Foreign  trade  during  1026. — According  lo  official  reports  printed 
in  the  Diario  Oficinl  of  March  16, 1027,  the  total  value  of  Uruguayan 
foreign  trade  for  the  year  1026  was  168,04o,247  pesos.  Listed  under 
general  classes  and  compared  with  those  of  1025,  the  imports  and 
exports  were  as  follows: 


rinssj-s  of  (  oniinoililirs 


IM  PORTS 


I.ivosto<-k  . 

Raw  materials 

Foodstuffs .  . 

CiRars  and  tobaoo  .  . 

Hardware  and  paiier... . . 

Karminu  implements . . 

Dry  ro<h1s  and  other  merchandise 

Musieid  instruments  . . 

Fuel . . 

Tanmal  hides . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total  . . 


EXPORTS 


l.ivestfH’k  products  . 

•Vgrieultural  jiroducts 

MiniiiR  pr<Klucts . 

I’roducts  of  the  hunt  and  fisheries 

M  iscellaneoiis  articli's 

Shif)  provisions  and  supplies 

Total 


itrii 

l<t2f) 

Pffnt 

PenoK 

4fi2. 

2S9,snfi 

7.  satt.  f'21 

K,  141, 140 

13.  fi22.  fk'iO  1 

14, 4(n,  107 

724.  H23 

711,930 

9..M7,3.W 

9,f>.’i7.2.'4 

2.  fits 

2, 047,  OtM 

fi,  isy.  S70 

6,  .57,5. 702 

71, -200 

SH.son 

ii.oaii.sai 

11,440.424 

.'4. 077 

01,0.39 

19,  7,53,  f)97 

19. 2.5.5, 124 

72.43S,fifi;{ 

73. 271,  KIO 

S7. 7.*4.  fi:»4 

! 

so.  :Mr2,  wo 

H. 

I  .5. 702,  .540 

I.  .V24.  1  Ifi 

2. 2.5S,  ‘.02,5 

:wi,2.'i7 

attt.  Oti.5 

K’O.  sys 

!  pet.  137 

;^fi.  721 

1  32. 2(M 

1  91.773,  117 

Increase  in  anni  ae  expenditures  for  public  works. — The  j 
following  table  prepared  hy  the  Secretary  of  I’uhlic  Works  and  i 
printed  in  El  IHa  (Montevideo)  of  March  31 ,  1027,  shows  the  increase  i 
in  the  amounts  spent  by  that  department  during  the  last  four  years  j 
in  its  program  of  national  improvement:  i 


192:1 

1924 

192.5 

1920 

Port  of  Montevideo: 

Penon 

P(X09 

1  PefiOft 

Pfiim 

Workshops  . . . . 

2.59.294 

287,979 

.323, 073 

30.1.031 

Repairs . 

90.  440 

89,r#7 

.57, 4.59 

.5f>0.00» 

.5.5, 070 

:i40.  .597 

310, 402 

nifthways: 

New  works  . 

7fi2. 899 

1,  209,  2.58 

02.5. 910 

012,297 

Repairs . .  . 

097,  2:i0 

814,  .580 

097, 940 

8.5.5.032 

Wages  and  general  ex|H  ii.s«‘s  . 

220,  72.5 

247, 980 

274,  210 

:i81,453 

n.vdrography . 

23:1.941 

.50.  749 

140,  :184 

370,674 

iiifi.  no 

700,2fil 
004,  .391 

0.52,  OOS 

.Vrchitei'lure  .  .  . 

9,59,  i:io 

731.  .59:1 

7.57’ .523 

Railways  .  . . 

781,470 

rd-H.  970 

1.8,50,  ,500 

Total  . 

3,  229, 0-3 

4, 414, 487 

^  4,  5a5,  200 

1 

6,607,052 
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(’oNSTRUCTioN  OF  LOW-PRICED  HOUSES. — According  to  Arquitec- 
tura,  Montevideo,  of  February,  1927,  the  Architectural  Society  has 
organized  a  committee  of  architects  to  direct  the  construction  of  low- 
priced  houses,  as  specified  hy  a  decision  of  its  members  on  December 
17,  1926.  The  work  of  this  committee  will  afford  an  opportimity  for 
many  persons  formerly  unable  to  pay  the  prices  asked  to  have  the 
services  of  experts  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  committee  will  cooperate 
with  the  society  for  planning  and  directing  the  construction  and 
financing  of  houses  involving  an  expenditure  of  not  over  2,500  pesos., 

VENEZUELA 


Port  improvements. — Last  March,  Mr.  Wall,  manager  of  the  La 
Guaira  Port  Corporation,  stated  that  prior  to  the  formation  of 
definite  plans  for  the  far-reaching  port  improvements  contemplated 
the  corporation  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  lai^e  custom  ware¬ 
house,  half  of  which  has  been  already  completed  and  put  into  use; 
the  lengthening  from  15  meters  to  85  meters  of  a  wharf  for  sea-going 
vessels  of  moderate  size;  a  100-meter  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  com¬ 
bined  extension  of  two  of  the  wharves  to  accommodate  ships  up 
to  a  capacity  of  7,000  tons;  a  new  dock  for  coastwise  shipping,  and  a 
reinforced  concrete  extension  of  the  customhouse  pier.  The  light¬ 
house  will  he  provided  with  a  powerful  rotary  electric  light  and  an 
auxiliary  light,  the  pier  railway  system  will  he  lengthened,  and  sup¬ 
plementary  improvements  such  as  new  hn'ornotives,  cars,  electric 
cranes,  barges,  and  machinery  introduced. 

Warehouse  capacity. — The  following  figures,  taken  from  graphic 
charts  printed  in  AY  Nuevo  Diario,  Caracas,  of  March  15,  1927,  show 
how  the  needs  arising  from  increased  importation  through  the  port 
of  La  Guaira  have  been  met  hy  augmented  storage  facilities  in  that 


port : 

Imports  through  La  Guaira 

Year 

Tons 

Year 

Tons 

1890 _ 

. .  69,423 

1920 . - . 

_  62,  292 

1895 . . 

_ _ 60,816 

1922 _ 

_  42, 591 

1900 . . 

_ 40,  106 

1923... _ _ 

_  49, 002 

1905 . . 

_ 50,810 

1924 . . . 

_  70, 081 

1910 _ 

. .  34,  751 

1925 . . 

.  94, 257 

1915 _ 

. . . 41,007 

1926... . . . 

. .  147,850 

Years 

1H9()  to  1913. 
1917  to  1918. 
1920  to  1921. 
1926  to  1927. 


lUnreAoM.se  capacity  in  port  of  La  Guaira 

Square  meters  • 

_ 3,095 

- - 3,664 

- - - _ _ _ _ 4,054 

. 7,044 


'  Square  meter  equals  10.28  square  feet. 
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accounts  and  the  establishment  of  a  comptrollership,  project  of  law  for 
the  revision  of  the  present  tax  system  on  rural  property,  amendments 
to  the  penal  law,  project  of  law  to  take  the  place  of  the  actual  income- 
tax  law,  project  of  law  on  customhouse  tariffs,  project  of  law  on 
administration  of  customhouses,  report  on  public  credit,  report  on 
public  works,  report  on  the  proposed  railroad  from  Quito  to  Esme- 
raldas,  project  of  amendments  to  the  Civil  Code  of  Judicial  Procedure 
and  the  orpinic  law  of  the  judicial  power,  report  on  the  liquor 
monopoly,  report  on  staiiq)  law,  project  of  law  on  amendments  to 
certain  articles  of  the  constitution,  and  report  on  munici[)al  finances. 

HAITI 

Receipts  and  expenditures. — The  Financial  Adviser  and 
Receiver  General  gives  the  following  information  in  his  report  for 
March,  1927: 

For  the  first  half  t)f  the  present  fiscal  year  total  expenditures  from  revenues 
were  23, 287, (MM)  gourdes.  This  is  approximately  1,000, (MM)  gourdes  less  than  the 
24,2.5(),()00  gourdes  expended  in  the  first  six  months  of  1925-2(j.  Most  of  the 
decline  occurred  in  exi)enditures  out  of  revenue  for  debt  service  and  for  public 
works,  while  the  principal  increases  occurred  in  disbursements  for  the  gendar¬ 
merie,  for  public  health,  agriculture,  and  vocational  education. 

MEXICO 

Inter  A.merican  High  Commission. — At  a  session  of  the  Mexican 
section  of  the  Inter  American  High  Commission  held  on  April  7,  1927, 
Senor  Luis  Montes  de  Oca,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  took  his  seat  as 
chairman  ex  oflicio  of  the  section.  The  other  memhei’s  are  Sehores 
Carlos  Diaz  Dufoo,  secretary;  Miguel  S.  Macedo,  Jaime  Gurza, 
Fernando  de  la  Fuente,  Miguel  Sanchez  de  Tagle,  Luis  Aragon, 
Federico  Jimenez  O’Farril,  and  Elias  S.  A.  de  Lima. 

Insurance. — The  daily  press  reports  that  insurance  as  a  means  of 
saving  has  become  very  popular  in  Mexico.  During  1926  the  four 
leatling  companies  wrote  life  and  endowment  insurance  to  the  amount 
of  36,000,000  pesos,  whereas  in  1910  the  total  insurance  in  effect 
written  by  all  companies  since  they  started  operations  in  Mexico 
amounted  to  only  47,000,000  pesos. 

Three  thousand  members  of  the  police  force  in  Mexico  City  have 
taken  out  group  life  insurance  for  1,000  pesos  each,  this  being  the 
first  time  that  they  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of  insurance. 

SALVADOR 

Revenues  and  expenditures. — The  President,  in  his  message 
read  before  Congress  on  February  14,  1927,  gave  the  following 
figures  on  revenues  and  expenditures  for  1926: 

During  1926  tlie  total  revenue  was  22,314,797.95  colones,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  1,994,489.08  colones  over  receipts  for  1925.  The  exiwnditures  of 
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the  CiovtTiiiiuMit  for  the  year  aiuouiited  to  21,922,5)29.55  eolones,  an  increase 
of  1, (>51,855. 40  eolones  over  the  exiK*nditures  of  1925,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


ExiK'nditures 

1»2K 

Increiist*  , 

I>«H'rea.s«- 

VoUmfK 

Cotonex 

('oionex 

(^oiotux 

National  .\s.sonitily . 

. .  1(NI.7W.(M 

rki.:H6.T0 

37,4X2.34 

l’n*si<UMicv  _ 

117.  Mdi.  42 

I  02.  r>7H.  O.'i 

27».  227.  77 

1  iitcrior . 

A,  (rA  T2 

1  3. 207.  4.53.  S9 

1X2,  4 13. 67 

i’roiiiotioii  and  .\Kri<'nllnrc 

2,616,  140. 

!  2.420,H2H.04 

19.5,312.64 

I’nIilU-  Instnu-tiun 

,  i,44y.ho;i.:w 

2:{7.  i:A60  I 

KoreiKii  Ki-lat  ion.s 

i:Vi,  4:t7.  •>« 

21,49»1.X4 

Ju.sti«‘ . 

.  hH4,  .V*0.  .Vi 

!  VJl.tifKi.  32 

62,911.24 

Cliarity  and  i‘ul>li(‘  llcallli 

Ml.'i/A'i.Ki 

Tax.  :Mta.  .52 

26,927.31  ; 

Treasury . 

. 1  i,;»ii,.')74.»;t 

1.  .367, 299.  25 

19.  27.5. 6X  ' 

.  6,:vAww.-Wi 

r»,  7M.  .V)2.  yi 

.")44.  :460.  .V> 

War  and  Marine . . 

.  4,  271,«2fi.  11 

3,629,9X9.  12 

641.93(i.99 

. 

General  Ministry . 

.556,  .IM.  63 

'  534, 383.  52 

22,202.  11 

Total . 

.  21, 922. 929.  .55 

20,271,074.  15 

1,834,269.07 

1X2,413.67 

URUGUAY 

Treasury  balance  at  end  of  1920. — According:  to  iheDiarioOjicial 
of  March  16,  1927,  the  g:ross  expenditures  of  the  Government  during 
the  year  1926  were  31,557,611  pesos,  and  the  gross  receipts  through 
all  sources,  31,923,228  pesos,  leaving  a  balance  of  365,617  pesos. 


ARGENTINA 


(  Visit  of  Brazilian  lawyers. — A  delegation  of  Brazilian  lawyers 

recently  visited  Buenos  Aires,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the 
*  law  school  of  Buenos  Aires  University,  the  Jockey  Club,  the  Federa¬ 

tion  of  Law  Schools,  and  other  associations. 

chile 

Lapse  of  petroleum  concessions. — According  to  an  amendment 
to  the  Mining  Code,  dated  December  26,  1926,  petroleum  concessions 
and  claims  the  exploitation  of  which  is  not  begun  within  one  year 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  amendment  will  he  declared  null  and 
void. 

Housing  loans. — Regulations  of  the  law  on  private  employees, 
approved  Januaiy  21,  1927,  prescribe  the  manner  of  obtaining  loans 
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from  the  private  employees’  retirement  fund,  said  loans  being  granted 
only  for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  dwellings.  A  depositor  desiring 
a  loan  must  have  to  his  credit  in  the  retirement  fund  an  amount  equal 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  property,  this 
proportion  increasing  with  the  value  of  the  property.  Loans  up  to 
80  per  cent  will  be  made  on  property  valued  at  not  more  than  60,000 
pesos,  and  up  to  70  per  cent  on  property  valued  at  not  more  than 
100,000  pesos  (peso  equals  $0,121).  Interest  is  payable  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent  and  amortization  at  the  rate  of  1  to  4  per  cent.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  total  retirement  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  .')r),0( )(),()()() 
pesos,  will  be  available  for  thest‘  loans. 

C’o.MPTUOLLEusHip  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.  -Under  date  of  March  18  a 
decree  was  issued  creating  the  Comptrollei’ship  of  the  Republic,  a 
project  to  this  effect  having  been  prepared  by  the  Kemmerer  Commis¬ 
sion  while  in  Chile.  The  Comptroller’s  Office  will  unite  the  entities 
formerly  known  as  the  Court  of  Accounts,  General  Bureau  of  Account¬ 
ing,  National  Property  Section,  and  General  Statistical  Bureau. 


Proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution. — The  House  of 
Representatives  has  approved  a  bill  amending  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Republic,  with  a  vote  of  94  against  8.  The  bill  awaits  the 
action  of  the  Senate.  The  salient  amendments  are  the  following: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  Federal  District  in  the  city  of  Habana. 

2.  The  right  of  suffrage  for  Cuban  women  over  21  years  of  age,  after  passage 
uf  legislation  regulating  it. 

3.  Recognition  of  minorities  in  the  lists  of  voters,  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  provincial  councils  and  munici¬ 
palities. 

4.  Compatibility  of  elective  offices,  such  as  those  of  senators  and  represen¬ 
tatives,  with  positions  such  as  professorships  and  cabinet  posts. 

5.  Suppression  of  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  Republic. 

6.  Succession  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  in 
the  absence  or  death  of  the  President. 

7.  Independence  of  the  judicial  power. 

8.  Creation  of  a  Council  of  State  composed  of  a  chairman  and  17  members, 
representing,  respectively,  the  following  organizations:  National  University; 
provincial  institutes;  National  Council  of  V^eterans  of  the  War  of  Independence; 
the  .\migos  del  Pais  Commercial  Society;  National  Academies  of  Science  and 
Literature;  the  colleges  of  lawyers  and  notaries;  Association  of  Landowners; 
Planters’  Association;  chambers  of  commerce;  labor  organizations;  banks  and 
navigation  companies;  and  the  railroad  and  tramway  companies. 

9.  .\bolition  of  the  right  of  a  President  of  the  Republic  to  reelection  for  a 
second  term. 

10.  Prohibition  of  amendments  to  the  constitution  without  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  members  of  each  legislative  chamber. 
(Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Sale  of  drugs  and  chemical  products. — Law  No.  617,  approved 
on  March  30,  1927,  provides  that  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1927,  the 
sale  of  drugs,  patent  medicines,  and  chemical  products  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  will  be  permitted  only  to  pharmacists.  However,  in  : 
locations  where  there  are  no  pharmacists,  business  houses  will  he  ^ 
authorized  to  sell  drugs,  patent  medicines,  and  chemical  products. 

Importation  of  milk. — Decree  No.  619  prohibits  the  importation  | 
of  skimmed  milk  into  the  Dominican  Republic  from  April  6,  1927,  j 
date  of  the  promulgation  of  said  decree  in  the  (Jaceta  Oficlal.  The 
(l(»vernment  adopted  this  measure  considering  that  milk  is  the  main 
article  of  food  for  infants  and  small  children  and  hoping  by  this  means 
to  have  better  and  purer  milk  supplied  for  public  use. 

ECUADOR 

Central  Bank  of  Ecuador. — One  of  the  projects  prepared  by  the 
Kemmerer  financial  mission  recently  in  Ecuador,  and  Mhich  has  now 
been  put  into  effect  by  virtue  of  a  law  published  in  the  Regtstro  Oficial  ! 

of  March  12,  1927,  is  the  creation  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  | 

Said  bank  is  founded  for  a  period  of  50  years  which,  however,  may  be 
e.xtended  by  law;  the  home  office  is  in  Quito,  with  branch  offices  in 
various  other  cities  and  towns.  The  bank  shall  have  an  authorized 
capital  of  10,000,000  sucres,  which  may  he  increased  to  20,000,000  j 
sucres  by  a  vote  of  at  least  six  memhers  of  the  board  of  directors  and  j 

with  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  shares,  j 

which  will  be  registered  and  have  a  par  value  of  100  sucres  each, 
will  he  divided  into  two  classes — namely,  class  A  and  class  B.  The 
shares  in  class  A  will  be  held  exclusively  by  banking  institutions 
carrying  on  commercial  banking  business  in  Ecuador  and  can  not 
be  given  as  security  for  loans  or  other  obligations.  For  subscription 
to  shares  in  class  B  there  are  no  restrictions.  The  bank  will  be  under 
the  administration  of  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  eight  members, 
until  the  election  of  a  director  who  will  be  the  ninth  member  of  the 
board  and  represent  the  shareholders  of  class  B. 

Law  on  working  conditions  and  occupations  prohibited  to 
WOMEN. — The  full  text  of  the  aforementioned  law.  No.  24,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Registro  Oficial  of  March  11,  1927.  The  following  is  a 
summary: 

Under  this  law  proprietors  of  all  kinds  of  factories  or  workshops  are  obliged  to 
provide  .safe  and  .sanitary  working  conditions  for  their  workers.  It  shall  lie  the 
duty  of  lalM)r  inspectors  to  see  that  proprietors  and  employers  carry  out  the 
sanitary  regulations  as  dictated  by  the  health  authorities.  Workshops  must  j 
l)e  kept  clean  and  fr(*e  from  all  sources  of  infection,  and  provided  with  proi)er 
light  and  ventilation.  Smoking  is  forbidden  in  all  workshops.  The  number  \ 
of  i)ersons  allowed  to  work  in  one  room  shall  lie  determined  by  the  health  authori- 
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tics.  Ill  factories  where  the  work  calls  for  the  use  of  materials  producing  dust, 
lint,  or  other  impurities  in  quantities  large  enough  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
workers,  ventilators  must  lie  installed,  or  some  other  means  of  purifying  the  air. 

It  is  forbidden  to  employ  women  and  children  under  18  years  of  age  in  the 
following  occupations:  Work  where  white  lead  or  other  poisonous  coloring  matter 
is  used,  also  that  which  requires  the  handling  of  paints  or  varnishes  containing 
arsenic  or  lead,  the  fabrication  of  explosives  or  inflammable  materials,  or  shops 
where  such  materials  arc  handled,  heavy  manual  labor,  such  as  .stoking,  loading 
or  unloading  vessels  or  grt'asing  machinery  in  motion.  In  the  case  of  women 
workers,  prosjH'ctive  mothers  shall  Imj  granted  four  wc>eks’  leave  before  childbirth 
and  shall  not  return  to  work  until  six  wifks  after  ctmfinement,  rt'ceiving  during 
that  entire  iK'riod  50  |)er  cent  of  their  salary.  Kmployers  shall  not  dismiss, 
without  legal  rt^asons,  pregnant  women. 

Fur  workers  employed  in  stunecutting,  marblework,  polishing  with  emery, 
and  other  occupations  where  the  eyesight  is  emlangered,  employers  are  obliged 
to  provide  shields  or  some  other  protection  for  the  eyes;  inde]XMulent  workers  in 
these  trades  must  provide  such  protection  for  their  eyes  on  their  own  account. 
.\11  industrial  establishments  shall  have  a  first-aid  department  to  care  for  workers 
in  case  of  accident. 

.\11  proprietors,  employers,  and  workers  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  law  .shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  article  22  of  the  rt'gidatiuns  on  the 
general  insi)ection  of  labor. 

HONDUUAS 

Border  customhouses. — Decree  No.  39  passed  by  Congress  on 
February  1,  1927,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  border  custom¬ 
houses  at  the  following  places: 

Paraiso  and  Texiguat,  in  the  Department  of  El  Paraiso;  San  Marcos,  El 
Triunfo,  and  Nama.sigue,  in  Choluteca  Department;  Goa.scoran  and  Aramecina, 
Valle  Department;  San  Antonio  del  Norte  and  Marcala,  La  Paz  Department; 
Columancagua  and  San  Antonio,  intibued  Department;  Mapulaca  and  La  Virtud, 
Gracias  Department;  Copdn  and  El  Paraiso,  Copdn  Dej)artment;  La  Encar- 
nacidn  and  San  Marcos,  Ocotepeque  Dei)artment;  Macuelizo,  Santa  Barbara 
Di'partinent;  El  Cinchatlo,  Cortds  Dei)artmcnt;  and  Awawas,  Coldn  Department. 

MEXICO 

Alcohol  Bureau. — An  executive  decree  of  March  30,  1927, 
creates  the  Alcohol  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit.  This  bureau  will  have  charge  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  relative  to  the  collection  of  taxes  on  alcohols  and  alcoholic 
beverages,  with  the  exception  of  surcharges  on  customs  duties. 

NICARAGUA 

Forestry  law  amended. — The  forestry  law  of  January  21,  1918, 
was  amended  throughout  on  February  19,  1927. 

PANAMA 

Law  governing  stock  companies. — Law  No.  32,  of  February  26, 
1927  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  March  16  provides  for  the 
formation  and  regulation  of  stock  companies  in  Panama  and  for  the 
operation  of  foreign  stock  companies  in  the  country. 
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Amendments  to  the  Penal  Code. — On  Fehniary  14,  1927,  the 
National  Assembly  amended  nnmerons  articles  of  the  Penal  Code, 
which  were  published  as  amended  in  the  Gaceta  Oficlal  of  March  9, 
1927. 

Amendment  on  lmmighation. — Law  No.  16,  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly  on  January  31,  1927,  amends  law  No.  13  of  1926, 
in  reference  to  article  1,  which  prohibited  the  immigration  of  all 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Syrians,  Turks,  East  Indians,  Dravidians,  and 
.Neijroes  of  the  .Vntilles  and  (luianas  whose  native  lan^uajte  is  not 
Spanish.  This  law,  mentioned  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Hulletin, 
as  now  amended  exempts  fr<mi  tiie  prohibition  all  pei'sons  who  are 
nationals  »)f  countries  belorif'inj;  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Delegate  to  coukt  of  aubithation. — On  March  29,  1927,  Dr. 
Ilarmodio  Arias,  jurist  and  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  was 
reappointed  as  Panaman  delegate  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  at  The  Ha^ue. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  <1..; 


CHILE — ITALY. 

Tueaty  of  peace. — An  important  historical  event  was  the  si<>:n- 
inj;  February  24  of  the  treaty  between  Chile  and  Italy.  So  manj’ 
treaties  in  history  have  provided  for  defensive  or  offensive  war  that 
this  one,  of  which  the  sole  purpose  is  to  secure  peace,  deserves 
to  be  signaled.  Inspired  by  “  the  desire  of  the  two  countries  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  unite  them  and  increase 
the  cordiality  of  their  relations,”  it  establishes  a  procedure  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  any  disagreement  which  may  arise  between 
them.  A  permanent  arbitration  commission,  to  consist  of  five 
mehibers,  of  whom  three  shall  not  be  citizens  of  the  contracting 
pow’ers,  is  to  be  appointed.  Should  the  findings  of  this  commission, 
on  any  dispute  which  may  arise,  not  be  accepted  by  either  of  the 
powers  concerned,  the  dispute  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague,  whose  decision  shall  be 
executed  in  good  faith.  It  is  provided  that  the  treaty,  which  is  of 
10  years’  duration,  shall  in  no  w’ay  affect  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  contracting  powers  as  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Since  this  is  the  first  treaty  which  Italy  has  concluded  with  any 
trans-Atlantic  power,  it  has  e.xcited  great  interest  in  that  country. 
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His  Excellency  Don  Enrique  Villegas,  Chilean  ambassador  at  the 
Qiiirinal,  has  stated  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
treaties  between  Italy  and  the  Latin  American  States  and  between 
Chile  and  the  great  powers. 

MEXICO 

Opium  convention  and  protocol. — On  February  25,  1927,  Presi¬ 
dent  Calles  signed  a  decree  promulgating  the  International  Oiiium 
Convention  and  Protcwol  celebrated  at  The  Hague,  January  211,  1912. 
(Piitrio  Oficial,  March  LS,  1927.) 

SALVADOR 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Convention. — On  May  27,  1926,  the 
National  Assembly  of  Salvador  ratified  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Convention  and  final  act  signed  in  Habana  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
November,  1926,  respectively.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  14,  1927.) 

Convention,  protocol,  and  final  act.  Second  Opiu.m  Confer¬ 
ence.^ — On  May  24,  1926,  the  National  Assembly  of  Salvador  ratified 
the  convention,  protocol  and  final  act  of  the  Second  (\)nference  on 
Opium  signed  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva  on  February  19,  1925.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  14,  1927.) 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
;  andEDUCATION  ; 


ARGENTINA 

Second  Congress  of  National  History. — The  Second  Congress 
of  National  History  organized  by  the  American  Academy  of  History 
of  Argentina  was  held  in  April  in  Jujuy.  Among  the  delegates  were 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uru¬ 
guay,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Vice  Royalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
representatives  of  the  provincial  governments,  legislative  and  judicial 
bodies,  the  Ministries  of  Public  Instruction,  War,  and  Agriculture, 
national  universities,  and  scientific  bodies.  Many  interesting  papers 
were  presented. 

Argentine  Association  for  Progress  of  Science. — Under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Amalfi,  Spanish  ambassador  to  Argentina, 
a  meeting  was  recently  held  in  Buenos  Aires  to  establish  an  Argentine 
Association  for  the  Progress  of  Science  by  invitation  of  the  organizing 
committee  of  the  scientific  congress  to  be  held  in  Cadiz  in  May,  1927. 
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BOLIVIA 

Examinations  for  teachers. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Leafjue  of  Teachers  at  a  recent  meeting  passed  the  following 
resolutions:  To  ask  the  Government,  through  the  General  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Public  Instruction,  that  teachers  who  have  diplomas  and 
have  given  long  years  of  service  shall  have  preference  for  positions 
in  secondary  and  special  schools  over  those  who  have  not  the  same 
({ualitications;  to  request  that  teachei’s  who  have,  by  virtue  of  a 
decree  of  February  IH  last,  ceased  to  exercise  their  profession  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  salaries  until  they  shall  have 
taken  the  examination  for  competence  to  which  they  are  eligible, 
together  with  the  probationary  teachei-s  of  the  Kepublic;  also  to 
re(|uest  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  to  hold  these  examinations 
as  soon  as  possible. 

COLOMBIA 

Reorganization  of  the  Fine  Arts  School. — The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  has  allocated  the  sum  of  50,000  pesos  to  meet 
the  expense  of  reorganizing  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Bogota. 
Part  of  this  fund  will  be  employed  in  bringing  an  Italian  instructor 
to  teach  in  the  school. 

School  of  Law  and  Political  Science. — Decree  No.  174  of 
February  3,  1927,  establishes  the  regulations  for  the  School  of  Law 
and  Political  Science  of  the  National  University,  including  in  its 
curriculum  the  following  subjects: 

First  year:  Philosophy  of  law,  Roman  law,  sociology,  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  and  political  economy.  Second  year:  Civil  law  (fii-st 
course),  Roman  law  (second  course),  international  political  law  and 
diplomatic  history,  public  finances,  and  canonical  law.  Third  year: 
Civil  law  (second  course),  civil  procedure  (first  course),  forensic 
practice,  penal  law,  and  criminal  procedure.  Fourth  year:  Civil 
law  (third  course),  mercantile  law  (land  and  maritime),  civil  procedure 
(second  course),  private  international  law,  and  Roman  law  (third 
course).  Fifth  year:  Civil  law  (fourth  course),  mining  legislation, 
administrative  law,  statistics,  and  legal  medicine. 

Normal  instruction  for  women. — The  course  of  study  in  the 
National  Pedagogic  Institute-  for  Women  in  Bogota  for  the  present 
year  will  comprise  three  groups  of  professional  instruction  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  first  three  years  of  the  normal  course,  in  which  the 
following  subjects  will  be  offered:  Religious  instruction,  Spanish 
(literature,  composition,  grammar,  spelling),  languages,  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  biology,  horticulture,  chemistry  and 
physics,  domestic  science,  sewing,  draw'ing,  writing,  gymnastics,  and 
music. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Agricultural  school  opened. — On  April  4,  1927,  classes  in  the 
Agricultural  School  of  Costa  Rica,  recently  established  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  last  December,  were  opened  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  17  pupils.  Located  on  an  estate  near  San  Josd,  the  school  offers 
unusual  opportunities  to  the  youth  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  study  of 
agriculture.  The  general  course,  embracing  a  three  years’  curric¬ 
ulum,  which  includes  mathematics,  English,  chemistry,  botany, 
agronomy,  horticulture,  and  physics,  aside  from  numerous  electives 
and  practical  experience,  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
agriculture,  a  further  degree  of  agricidtural  engineer  being  given  upon 
the  conclusion  of  a  year  of  postgraduate  work. 

CUBA 

School  statistics. — Statistics  published  recently  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  school  year  1925-26  show  that  the 
daily  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  Cuba  during  that  period  was 
greater  than  at  any  time  during  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the  daily 
number  of  pupils  in  school  having  been  237,684. 

School  for  journalists. — At  a  recent  meeting  in  Habana  the 
National  Press  Association  resolved  to  establish  a  school  for  journal¬ 
ists  in  that  city.  One  of  the  members  of  the  association  was  accord¬ 
ingly  a|)pointed  to  draft  a  project  for  the  organization  and  curric¬ 
ulum  of  the  school,  {(hiirtesti  of  the  Cuban  t^mbassy  in  Washington.) 

Municipal  theater  for  Habana. — The  mayor  of  llahana, 
Senor  Miguel  Mariano  (idmez,  has  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
in  that  cajiital  a  municipal  theater  and  auditorium  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  suitable  place  in  which  national  musical  organizations  may 
give  concerts.  Municipal  architects  are  already  preparing  the  plans 
for  this  theater, 

ECUADOR 

Vocational  training  school  for  girls. — A  fine  spirit  of  philan¬ 
thropy  was  shown  by  Senorita  Magdalena  P^rez  Pallares,  of  Quito, 
in  donating  funds  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  training 
school  for  girls  in  that  city.  At  this  school,  which  will  be  called 
Instituto  P^rez  Pallares  in  honor  of  the  donor,  needy  children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  1 1  years  will  he  given  instruction  in  domes¬ 
tic  science  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  earn  their  living  later  on  in 
life.  A  savings  fund  will  he  operated  in  connection  with  the  school 
where  the  children  may  deposit  their  savings  from  the  sale  of  articles 
made  by  them,  thus  providing  a  small  fund  to  help  establish  them  in 
some  trade  or  business  on  leaving  the  school. 
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GUATEMALA 

School  for  the  blind. — On  March  21,  1927,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  announced  that  within  a  short  time  a  school  for  the  blind 
would  be  established  in  Guatemala  City.  The  initial  work  of  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  carried  on  by  the  principal  and  three  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Mexican  School  for  the  Blind,  their  services  having  been  loaned 
by  the  Mexican  Government;  afterwards  one  of  the  teachers  will 
remain  to  become  the  principal  of  the  school  in  Guatemala  City. 

HAITI 

Schools. — The  Agricultural  Service  reports  the  following  on 
schools  under  its  supervision: 

Final  cxaiuination.s  for  the  second  trimester  were  held  in  the  Central  -Vgri- 
cultnral  School  on  March  29,  30,  and  31.  .\11  members  of  the  second-year  class 

were  employed  at  the  end  of  the  trimester  as  farm-.school  teachers  or  assistants, 
with  the  e.xception  of  two  or  three  i!i  the  iiulnstrial  division.  It  was  al.so  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  a  few  first-year  students  in  order  to  fill  all  the  vacancies  in  a 
number  of  new  .schools  to  be  opened  on  .\pril  1st. 

The  farm  .schools  show  an  increasing  enrollment;  two  more,  one  at  Port  an 
Prince,  and  one  at  Crande  Vincent,  having  recently  been  opened.  The  school 
at  Hinchc,  opened  in  February,  has  an  enrollment  of  50  for  evening  courses. 
This  is  the  third  night  .school  organized  by  the  teachers  for  older  boys  and  men. 
Selected  cottonseed  was  sent  to  the  agricultural  agents  for  the  farm  schools  and 
the  farmers. 

Industrial  ••(lucation  is  b«‘ing  carried  rui  in  the  reform  school,  where  ckadrical 
installations  have  made  possible  the  use  of  new  machinery.  \  large  number  of 
chairs  arc  being  manufactured  to  fill  an  order.  The  school  band  is  improving. 
The  J.  B.  Dainicr  Industrial  School  is  developing  very  sati.sfactorily,  having  a 
fine  caprit  dc  corps  among  the  students.  During  the  month  of  March  .several 
large  printing  jot)s  were  completed  in  the  .school  printing  shop;  al.so  25  first-aid 
cabinets  were  made  for  the  rural  schools.  The  tJonalvcs  Itulustrial  School  was 
to  be  opened  on  .\pril  3.  .\  member  of  the  reform  school  auto-repair  department 

is  being  transferred  to  this  sch<M)l  to  give  in.struction  there  and  to  repair  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  automobiles  upon  a  busine.ss  basis.  {Bulletin  of  the  Financial 
Adciser  Receiver  General,  March,  1927.) 

MEXICO 

('ooperation  between  Mexican  and  United  States  teach¬ 
ers. — American  and  Mexican  teachers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Lower  California  have  organized  a  joint  committee  for 
promoting  international  good  will  and  interscholastic  activities. 
Among  the  events  planned  by  this  committee  was  an  observance  of 
the  birthday  of  Benito  Juarez  in  a  school  in  Mexicali,  Mexico,  in 
which  American  teachers  took  part.  This  courtesy  was  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  a  visit  by  Mexican  teachers  to  a  California  town  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  in  honor  of  George  Washington’s  birthday.  It  was  also 
planned  to  observe  Child  Health  Day,  May  1,  with  .competitive 
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rallies  on  the  Calexico,  Calif.,  playground  by  pupils  from  both  sides 
of  the  international  houndarjL  The  Mexican  pupils  received  free 
passage  through  the  American  customs  and  immigration  barriers  for 
this  contest. 

New  academic  degrees. — At  an  April  session  of  the  Univ^ersity 
Council,  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City,  it  was  decided  to 
offer  courses  in  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
master  and  doctor  in  laws  and  social  sciences  and  to  diplomas  as 
experts  in  municipal  and  industrial  organization  and  in  criminology. 

NICARAGUA 

Music  school. — Congress  has  granted  30  cordobas  a  month  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  music  school  which  Sehor  Abel  Montealegre,  of 
Chinandega,  is  to  establish  in  Managua. 

PANAMA 

SE5fOR  Duncan  made  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.— On 
March  31,  1927,  President  Chiari  appointed  Senor  Jeptha  B.  Duncan 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Senor  Mendez  Pereira,  the  former  minister,  as  diplomatic 
representative  in  Europe.  Senor  Duncan,  who  has  served  before  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  as  Undersecretary,  is  the  owner 
and  editor  of  The  Timen,  an  afternoon  daily  paper  of  Panama  City. 

PARAGUAY 

Keglstr.ation  in  normal  school.  According  to  late  reports  a 
total  of  24r)  students  has  been  enrolled  in  the  classes  of  the  normal 
school  in  Asuncion  for  the  coming  school  year.  The  practice  school 
has  an  enrollment  of  1,174;  029  being  in  the  girls’  division,  481  in  the 
hoi's’  section,  and  (54  in  the  kindergarten. 

PERU 

Prohibition  of  school  home  work. — Considering  that  the  five 
or  six  hours  prescribed  for  school  work  by  the  general  school  regula¬ 
tions  should  be  sufficient  if  well  arranged,  an  order  has  been  issued 
by  the  education  authorities  that  no  home  work  shall  be  required 
of  primary  pupils  in  the  government  or  private  schools.  Teachers  are 
to  arrange  study  periods  and  class  work  so  that  the  pupils  can  prepare 
their  lessons  without  the  added  burden  of  work  at  home. 

Anti-Illiteracy  League. — The  Anti-Illiteracy  League  brought 
its  year’s  work  to  a  close  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  at  which  time 
it  reported  that  in  Lima  and  C^allao  it  had  taught  425  illiterates, 
including  old  and  young  people  and  children,  to  read  and  write. 
Thi  s  society  is  composed  of  young  women  who  have  given  their  time 
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to  this  valuable  and  patriotic  work.  The  Director  General  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  visited  the  society  on  its  closing  day  to  witness  the  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  pupils. 

Rector  of  San  Marcos  University. — On  March  12,  1927,  the 
assembly  of  San  Marcos  University  elected  Dr.  Jos4  Matfas  Manza- 
nilla  to  the  post  of  rector,  which  office  he  has  been  filling  temporarily. 

Teachers’  institutes. — During  February  teachers’  institutes, 
lasting  nine  days,  convened  at  Lima  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Discussions  were  held  in  the  mornings  and  practical  demonstrations 
in  the  afternoons.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were:  “Personal 
and  Social  Hygiene,’’  “Civic  Integrity  as  a  Basis  for  Good  Citizen¬ 
ship,’’  “The  Protection  of  Childhood  and  How  the  Teacher  Can 
Help,’’  “How  Can  the  Teacher  Improve  Himself  and  Avoid  Routine 
Methods?”  These  institutes  were  well  attended  and  awakened  great 
enthusiasm  among  teachers  and  normal  students. 

A  NEW'  PUBLICATION. — A  bibliographical  journal  entitled  La  Nuera 
Educacion  (The  New  Education)  has  made  its  first  appearance. 
It  reviews  educational  publications  and  proposes  to  assist  Peru¬ 
vian  teachers  through  the  dissemination  of  information  on  recent 
educational  trends. 

SALVADOR 

School  facts. — In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  year  192(5,  read  before  the  legislativ'e  session  of  Congress  on 
February  16,  1927,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

'riio  ininilx'r  of  official  schools  is  now  K4U,  or  11(5  more  (haii  in  102:1.  ’I'hcre 
arc  now  .‘52  scliools  per  100, 000  iiiliahif ants,  a  proportion  which  the  department 
ho|>es  to  raise  hy  adding  ‘.i'.il  more  schools.  There  is  one  teacher  to  each  :13 
children  in  school.  The  following  table  shows  the  general  inerea.se  in  .schools: 


S(*h<K)ls 

F.nroll- 

nirnt 

TeaclM'rs 

1 1 1 1 

7S2 

S2r> 

S4U 

3B,  T.")! 
44,791 
49. 749 
51,9X3 

Law 
l,IX< 
L4«.'i 
1,  .5.55 

The  total  number  of  pupils  registered  in  public  and  private  schools  is  58,612. 
The  visiting  delegates  of  the  department  have  found  it  advantageous  to  give 
])ublic  lectures  on  pedagogy,  for  which  purpo.se  the  country  has  been  divided 
into  6.3  circuits.  The  lectures  were  heard  by  the  general  public  as  well  as 
teachers. 

The  School  Building  Section  during  1926  turned  over  for  u.se  buildings  in 
.Vyutuxtepecjue,  Ilopango,  .\popa,  K1  Congo,  and  El  Rosario,  and  has  continued 
work  on  the  former  vocational  school  in  Santa  .\na,  now  being  converted  into  a 
central  graded  .school.  Schools  of  this  same  type  are  being  finished  in  China- 
meca,  Nahui/.alco,  La  Ceiba  de  Guadalupe,  and  Cuscatancingo,  while  others 
are  being  built  at  .\huachapan,  Nejapa,  Tonacatepeque,  and  San  Martin.  .\ 
plan  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  by  means  of  school-garden  coinpe- 
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tilions  has  (k“vclope<J,  so  that  tlu-ro  are  now  .‘}5  schools  having  such  gardens  with 
reference  libraries. 

The  Normal  School  for  Young  Men  is  giving  courses  in  music,  physical  cul¬ 
ture,  and  manual  training  under  three  (lerman  instructors  contracted  by  the 
(iovernment  last  year.  The  (lovernment  has  given  321  scholarships  for  .students 
of  both  sexes  in  private  and  ottieial  i)rimary,  .st*eondary,  vocational,  and  normal 
schools.  The  Government  has  al.so  given  subsidies  to  2S  private  schools. 

IKl’CrAY 

Statistical  xotks. — Dunn"  the  year  192t),  1,112  puhlie  primary 
schools  were  open  throufrhout  the  Republic,  with  3,240  teachers,  a 
total  enrollment  of  134,228  pupils,  and  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  103,1()4.  There  were,  in  addition,  03  night  schools  for  adults,  with 
308  special  instructors  and  teachers,  an  enrollment  of  7,380  students, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  4,011;  2  normal  institutes,  2  schools 
for  deaf-mute  children,  3  open-air  schools,  1  playground,  25  visiting 
teachers;  also  school  clinics,  children’s  libraries,  etc. 

As  in  previous  years,  both  the  day  and  the  night  schools  offered 
special  courses  in  singing,  gVMunastics,  modeling,  sloyd,  dressmaking, 
manual  arts,  commercial  instruction,  drawing,  and  languages.  (From 
the  Aiialen  de  ItiKfrueciort  Primaria,  January,  1927.) 

IxcHKASEs  IX  TEACH EHs’  SALARIES. — The  uew  budget  for  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  provides  for  increases  every  four  years  in  the  salaries 
of  primary  teachers  and  school  principals. 

Attexdaxce  IX  SECOXDAHY  AXD  PKEPAKATOKY  SCHOOLS. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  of  Dr.  Jos^  IVdro  Segundo,  dean  of  the  Department 
of  Secondary  and  Preparatory  Education,  in  Montevideo,  printed 
in  La  Manana  of  April  6,  1927,  a  total  of  3,235  pupils  have  enrolled 
in  the  secondary  and  preparatory  schools  of  that  city  for  the  coming 
school  year,  about  2,410  of  this  number  being  enrolled  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  825  in  the  preparatory  schools.  It  is  interesting, 
furthermore,  to  note  that  the  preparatory  course  in  medicine  has  an 
enrollment  of  275;  law,  210;  pharmacy,  01 ;  dentistry,  38;  engineering, 
93;  architecture,  138;  and  surveying,  10. 

Lecti’he  by  Amehicax  juuist. — On  March  29,  1927,  at  the  close 
of  the  F'irst  Congress  of  International  Law,  over  which  he  had  pre¬ 
sided  in  Montevideo,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  eminent  American 
jurist  and  authority  on  international  law,  gave  a  lecture  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  that  city  on  “Spanish  Influence  in  the  Formation  of 
International  Law.’'’ 

Additional  gift  of  books  fob  libhahy. — An  additional  gift  of 
163  volumes,  including  works  on  literary,  scientific,  medicinal,  and 
legal  subjects,  was  recently  made  the  National  Library  of  Uruguay 
by  the  Argentine  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Public  Libraries. 
The  present  donation  brings  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Argentine 
section  of  the  National  Library  up  to  1,500. 

4.S43K^  27— Hull.  7 - 7 
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NkiHT  wouk  IX  BAKtCKiEs. — \e\v  refiuiatioiis  of  the  law  prohibiting 
nifrht  work  in  bakeries  provide  the  following: 

Work  shall  coiiuiuMice  at  4  a.  in.;  iiiastor  bakers  sliall  not  maintain  in  their 
establishments  (iormitories  for  workers;  two  bakers  may  work  from  1  a.  m.  in 
the  prc'paration  of  the  doiiith;  women  shall  not  be  em|>loyeci  as  bakers;  and 
bakers  lending  themselves  to  violations  of  the  law  will  be  severely  punished. 

Ol'ATEMAL.V 

Shoe  mantfacti  keks’  association. — An  association  open  to  all 
shoemakers  employing  more  than  two  assistants  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  in  (iuatemala  with  its  seat  in  (Inatemala  City.  Its  purpose, 
according  to  by-laws  approved  by  the  (lovernment,  will  be  to  organize 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  Cluatemalan  shoemakers  to  offset 
foreign  competition:  to  perfect  the  (juality  of  the  output;  to  study  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  more  hygienic  methods 
of  manufacture;  to  work  toward  the  improvement  of  native  raw 
material  in  quality  and  quantity;  and  to  effect  the  enactment  of 
tariff  laws  favorable  to  the  industry. 

PEur 

Peonage  labok  fokbidden. — The  Indian  delegates  to  the  Peruvian 
Regional  Federation  of  Indigenous  Laborers  recently  sent  to  President 
Leguia  a  communication  e.xpressing  their  gratitude  for  his  issuance 
of  the  decree  forbidding  free  service.  These  20  delegates  have  been 
in  Lima  for  some  time  seeking  (lovernment  protection  from  the 
regional  peonage  system. 

VENEZCELA 


Regulations  fob  woukmen  employed  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Works. — At  the  instruction  of  President  (lomez,  a  circular 
telegram  was  recently  sent  to  all  superintendents  of  public  construc¬ 
tion  work  forbidding  the  purchase  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  by 
the  workmen  under  their  charge,  and  granting  absolute  freedom  of 
action  in  the  purchase  of  food  and  other  supplies. 
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Ai{(;kntixe  Ked  C'hoss. — On  March  lo,  1927,  the  Arfrentiiu*  Kcd 
('ross  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  new  free  courses  in  child  care,  hyjiiene, 
first  aid,  care  of  the  sick,  and  nursinfr. 

Due  to  rising;  waters  in  the  Grande,  Chico,  and  Perico  Kivers  of 
Jujuy  Province,  as  well  as  <»ther  streams  swollen  by  torrential  rains, 
the  city  of  .lujuy  was  endanjrered  last  March,  being  saved  from 
floods  by  the  construction  of  a  dike.  However,  much  damage  was 
done  to  property  along  the  low  hanks  of  the  river.  Government  aid 
was  offered  to  the  sufferers  and  the  Argentine  Ked  C'ross  sent  cloth¬ 
ing  and  supplies  to  this  district. 

Physician  uetcuxs  from  stcdy  ix  United  States. — Dr.  Pedro 
Escudero,  sent  by  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  to  make  a  special 
study  of  diabetes  in  the  United  States,  has  returned  to  the  medical 
school  of  the  Univeisity  of  Buenos  Aires.  He  is  to  establish  an 
institute  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes  in  Kawson  Hospital. 


BKAZIL 


('orusE  ox  EYE  DisE.YSEs. — A  course  on  diseases  of  the  eye  was 
opened  on  May  2  in  the  General  (Minic  in  Kio  de  Janeiro.  The  lec¬ 
tures  are  for  physicians  and  students,  to  whom  diplomas  will  be 
given  on  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course. 

Botafoc.o  Gexeual  Clinic. — The  Botafogo  General  Clinic  of  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  due  to  donations  from  the  public,  has  been  able  to  do  much 
good  among  the  poor  since  its  foundation  in  1900  by  Dr.  Luiz  Barbosa. 
It  is  now  planned  to  move  into  a  new  building  which  allows  a  wider 
scope  of  service.  The  Gaffre  and  Guinle  families,  as  well  as  other 
wealthy  citizens,  have  been  generous  contributors  to  the  funds  of 
this  institution,  the  two  families  mentioned  having  supported  the 
child-welfare  service. 

PcBLic  Health  Baby  Clinic. — On  March  25,  1927,  a  free  clinic 
under  the  Children’s  Hygiene  Office  was  opened  in  Santa  Thereza 
ward  to  serve  expectant  mothers  and  children  up  to  0  years  of  age. 
Trained  midwives  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  office  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  poor  mothers,  who  will  receive  advice  on  caring  for  their 
babies.  Dental  care  will  lie  given  the  teeth  of  preschool  children 
and  expectant  mothers,  while  lessons  in  cooking  children’s  food  will 
be  given  to  mothers. 
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Health  sepekvisiox  ix  the  schools. — The  .Iimior  Section  of  tiie 
Brazilian  Red  ('ross,  aeeordiii};  to  a  re|)ort  i)ul)lished  hy  the  Leafrue 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  has.  instituted  a  model  medical  service  for 
sick  and  anemic  children  as  well  as  a  free  school  canteen  for  poor 
children  at  the  Jaearepafrua  School  in  Rio  de  daneiro,  where  the 
dunior  Red  C'ross  has  been  orjranized  since  December,  192/). 

The  medical  service  is  under  the  direction  of  the  school  doctor  for 
the  district  and  of  two  Red  C'ross  nurses.  C'hildren  recjuiring  special 
care  are  referred  to  the  Red  C’ross  institute,  which  receives  children 
attendinj;  schools  belonfrinj;  to  the  dunior  Red  C'ross. 

Other  children  are  treated  at  school,  beiiifr  fliven  special  diet  and 
sun  treatment  in  the  school  {rrounds.  The  pupils  at  this  school, 
who  number  140,  showed  marked  improvement  in  health  after  two 
months  of  this  daily  supervision. 

The  nurses  eiifrafred  in  the  work  are  the  first  in  Brazil  to  he  defi¬ 
nitely  assifrned  to  health  work  in  the  schools.  So  successful,  however, 
has  the  exi)eriment  proved  that  plans  are  now  beinjj  drawn  up  by 
the  Red  Cross  for  creating  a  body  of  school  nurses,  and  the  scheme 
will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  educational  authorities  for  their 
approval. 

The  ecjuipment  required  for  the  school  canteen  and  health  center 
in  the  daearepagua  School  was  furnished  entirely  by  duniors  attend¬ 
ing  the  Xilo  Pe^'anha  School.  The  running  expenses — medicines, 
food,  and  clothing-  are  met  by  donations  from  the  funds  of  several 
junior  groups  and  from  other  friends  of  the  movement. 

CHILE 

SeSoh  Poblete  Troxcoso  assumes  impoktaxt  post. — Sehor 
Mois^  Poblete  Troneoso,  formerly  Assistant  Minister  of  Public 
Health,  Assistance,  Social  Welfare  and  Labor,  has  become  chief  of 
the  American  section  of  the  International  Labor  Bureau  in  Geneva. 

Red  Cross  reorgaxized. — A  decree  of  December  31,  192(),  gives 
the  new  statutes  whereby  the  Chilean  Red  Cross  is  reorganized  in 
accordance  with  new  legislation  and  activities  along  sanitary  and 
social  lines.  (I)larlo  Oficiol,  March  Ki,  1927.) 

)  Nurses’  home. — The  Information  IhiUetIn  of  the  League  of  Red 

(’ross  Societies  reports  in  its  issue  for  April  1,  1927,  that  the  Minister 
'  of  Health,  Assistance,  Social  Welfare  and  Labor  recently  issued  a 

decree  for  the  establishment  of  a  nurses’  home  in  Santiago.  The  aim 
of  this  institution  is  to  contribute  to  the  moral  and  material  welfare 
of  graduate  and  other  nurses  recognized  by  the  Medical  School  of  the 
.  Cniversity  of  ('hile:  By  protecting  the  interests  of  the  nursing 

»  profession;  by  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  raise  the  standard  of 

the  nursing  profession,  and  to  confer  on  it  the  dignity  and  social 
standing  it  enjoys  in  other  countries;  by  promoting  the  professional 
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improvement  of  its  members  through  the  provision  of  a  library  and 
the  organization  of  postgraduate  eourses,  leetures,  sehohiiships,  and 
study  trips  abroad;  by  founding  a  magazine  to  be  ealled  Di  Enfermera 
Moderna  {The  Modern  Nurxe);  by  creating  a  nurses’  registry;  and 
by  establishing  a  code  of  nursing  ethics. 

Vaccination". — The  vaccination  or  revaeeination  of  all  inhabitants 
of  ('bile  within  a  year  has  been  ordered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health,  preference  to  be  given  to  babies  and  to  persons  working  or 
living  under  crowded  conditions. 

llocsiNC.  Lo.ANs. — See  iiage  7U*. 

COLOMBIA 

PuisoN  KEKOBMs. — Last  March  two  Italian  e.xperts  on  prison 
reforms  arrived  in  Bogotfi  under  engagement  to  the  Colombian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  study  the  prison  system  in  actual  use  in  ('olombia  and 
to  suggest  improvements  therein. 

Medical  missio.v  to  stcdy  lepho.sv. — The  C'olombian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  commissioned  Dr.  Francisco  de  P.  Barrera  and  Dr.  Ignacio 
('hala  to  make  a  trip  to  Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  administration  of  the  leper  hospitals  in  that  Territory,  as 
well  as  the  methods  employed  for  the  treatment  of  leprosy. 

costa  hica 

Prophylactic  meascres. — According  to  the  iJlarto  de  ('oxta  Rica 
of  March  27,  15)27,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  in  conformity 
with  a  recent  decree  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  has  issued  ordei-s  advising  all  (’osta  Rican  consuls  that  tuber¬ 
culosis  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  diseases  the  declaration  of 
which  is  obligatory,  and  that  a  medical  certificate  attesting  that  the 
possessor  is  not  suffering  from  any  contagious  disease,  especially 
tidierculosis  and  le|)rosy,  will  be  reipiired  of  every  person  presenting 
a  jiassport  to  be  visaed.  Port  physicians  have  been  forbidden  to 
allow  anyone  not  having  such  a  medical  certificate  to  enter  the 
country,  and  have  been  authorized  to  make  a  physical  e.xamination 
in  case  the  certificate  should  ap|)ear  unsatisfactory.  These  regula¬ 
tions,  however,  will  not  apply  to  ('osta  Ricans  abroad  nor  foreigners 
resident  in  Costa  Rica  who  are  returning  home. 

Kxte.nsion  of  ACT1VITIE.S. — All  additional  ap|)ropriation  of  200 
colones  monthly  recently  accorded  the  child  health  station  in  San 
•lose  has  enabled  it  to  extend  its  activities,  feeding  many  more 
children  daily. 

CI'BA 

Motiox-pk’TI  RE  cexsokship.  The  (inceta  (ffieial  of  March  17, 
15)27,  publishes  the  regulations  of  decree  No.  1521,  issued  September 
20,  15)2(),  by  virtue  of  which  a  board  of  censors  for  nmtion  pictures 
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was  created.  Aeeordinjr  to  the  refrulations  said  hoard  is  empowered 
to  inspect  all  films  hroufrht  into  the  country  forjrcjital,  sale,  or  e.xhi- 
bition  purposes;  films  of  domestic  manufacture  are  e.xempt  from  this 
e.xamination,  except  when  they  are  to  he  used  for  public  exhibition. 
The  board  may  |)rohibit  the  exhibition  of  films  offensive  t(*  the  national 
sentiments  of  a  friendly  nation;  also  those  of  a  licentious  or  immoral 
character.  The  board  shall  promote  the  exhibition  of  educational 
films  and  foster  the  development  t)f  the  film  industry  in  ('uba  and 
the  production  of  national  films  tendinfr  to  educate  the  public  alon*; 
civic  lines. 

Home  fok  the  aced. — The  Secretary  of  Publie  Health  and 
C'harities  recently  published  a  statement  repirdinjr  the  progress 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  home  for  the  ajred  at  Triscornia. 
Already  84  pavilions,  costing;  o0(),()()()  pesos,  are  completed,  providing 
accommodation  for  400  persons.  This  institution  may  be  said  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  in  North  .\merica.  {('ourtesy  of  the 
('ubtin  Knihossy  in  Woxhhiytou .) 

Theatmext  of  caxcek. — The  National  Board  of  Health  and 
C'harities  has  decided  to  open  a  bureau  for  the  treatment  of 
cancer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic.  A  special  service  for  can¬ 
cer  patients  will  also  be  established  by  the  Board  of  Public  Health 
in  the  C'alixto  (larcfa  Hospital  of  Habana,  where  two  additi«>nal 
wards  in  the  hospital,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women  patients, 
are  to  be  built  for  this  purpose.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Knibassy  hi 
Washhiyton.) 

DOMIXUAX  KEITBLIC 

TkAIXIN'O  school  fok  XrUSES  AXI)  HOSPITAL  IMPKOVE.MEXTS. — 
The  St'cretarv  of  Sanitation  and  C'harities  has  received  advice  from 
P'rance  that  the  trained  nurses  eiijrafred  in  that  country  have  sailed 
from  Havre  on  their  way  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  These  nurses 
were  enjrafied  by  the  (lovernment  to  establish  and  direct  in  Santo 
Domiiifro  training:  schools  for  nurses  in  connection  with  the  National 
Hospital  and  the  Padre  Billini  Hos|)ital.  For  the  completion  of  the 
new  and  up-to-date  building  of  the  Padre  Billini  Hospital,  the  Secre- 
i  tary  of  Sanitation  and  C'harities  has  reipiested  an  appropriation  from 

'  the  Executive  Power  of  $8(),()()().  When  this  building  is  entirely 

completed  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  finest  hos|)ital  in  the  Republic. 

;  EcrADou 

MoTiox-piCTCKE  CEXsoKsHip. — By  virtue  of  an  E.xecutive  decree 
a  board  of  censors  for  motion  pictures  has  been  established  in  the 
,  capital  of  every  Province.  These  boards  must  pass  on  all  films 

previous  to  their  public  exhibition  in  the  various  cities  and  towns. 
Films  depictiiifr  crimes  and  all  those  which  the  board  of  censors  may 
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*»frt‘nsivi>  to  public  morals  are  forhitlden.  For  the  entertain¬ 
ment  »)f  children  only  such  films  shall  he  shown  as  may  have  been 
prepared  for  this  particular  purpose  or  those  especially  approved  by 
the  b(*ard  of  censors;  t)therwise  the  admittance  (*f  children  under  14 
years  of  a"v  to  motion-picture  theaters  is  forbidden. 

Law  ox  wokkixcj  coxditioxs  and  occcpatioxs  prohibitkd  to 
W()MEX. — St>e  pafie  71S. 

(SCATEMALA 

OiniAXiZATiox  of  .IfMOH  Ked  C'uoss  leacce. — Accordinj;  to  the 
IHario  (le  Centro-Aiiierlca,  (iuatemala  (’ity,  March  23,  1927,  a  Junior 
Kcd  ('loss  league  has  been  organized  in  Totonicapiin,  head  of  the 
department  of  the  same  name.  (Ireat  interest  was  manifest  in  its 
organization,  all  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  many  others  being  present 
at  the  formal  act  of  organization. 

('oMPCLsoHv  VACciNATiox. —  By  an  act  of  February  19,  1927,  and 
subsequent  measures,  antityphoid  and  paratyphoid  vaccination  was 
made  compulsory  in  the  (luatemalan  Army. 

HAITI 

Fi'BLit'-iiEALTH  STATISTICS. — III  liis  report  for  March,  1927,  the 
Receiver  (leneral  gives  the  following  public-health  statistics: 

Till*  March  admissions  into  the  liospitals  of  (’ap  Haiticn,  C'aycs,  (lonaives, 
Hinclic,  .lacincl,  .Icrcinic,  lVtit-(!oavc,  Port  an  Prince,  Port  de  Paix,  and  Saint 
.Marc  totaled  7()S.  The  outpatients,  including  those  of  the  240  rural  clinics, 
ninniM-red  00,401.  Wasserinann  tests  nuinhered  St)0;  X-ray  examinations,  210; 
injections  for  trei)onematosis,  and  of  neo-salvarsan,  salvarsan,  and  bismuth 
totaled  :i3,05:i;  4S,075  ])ieces  of  proi>erty  \v»‘re  given  sanitary  inspection  and  09 
foreign  shii)s  ins|H‘cted. 

Po,sT(:uADi'ATE  sTi’DY  FOB  IIaitiax  PHYSICIANS. — The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  granted  a  series  of  scholarships  to  the  National  School 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  in  Haiti,  which  will  enable  graduates  to 
study  in  the  medical  centers  of  the  Tnited  States  and  Canada. 
Tentative  appointments  have  been  made  of  the  following  physicians; 
Anatomy,  Dr.  Moliere  C'ivil;  pathology  and  histology.  Dr.  Joseph 
Perrier;  bacteriology  and  clinical  jiathology.  Dr.  ftdouard  Petrus; 
physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  and  pharmacology.  Dr.  Nelaton 
('amille;  obstetrics.  Dr.  Joseph  Buteau;  medicine.  Dr.  Ijouis  Hyppo- 
lite;  surgery.  Dr.  Martial  Bourand;  and  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
Doctor  Lafleur. 

HONDCKAS 

('hili)-welfake  wouk. — The  (iota  de  Leche,  or  free  milk  station  and 
haby  clinic,  operated  with  the  aid  of  the  (lovernment  by  an  association 
of  ladies  in  Tegucigalpa,  plans  to  establish  a  day  nursery  for  bahies 
of  working  mothers,  and  also  an  asylum  for  homeless  children. 
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Fkee  blood  tests. — The  Board  of  Health  of  Honduras  has  noti¬ 
fied  the  press  that  persons  desirinj;  a  hh»od  test  may  have  one  made 
free  hy  the  health  department,  whieh  is  open  for  this  work  one  morn- 
in"  a  week. 

MEXICO 

('hildkex’s  Week. — At  the  initiative  of  the  respective  Kotary 
C'luhs  it  was  |)lanned  to  celebrate  Children’s  Week  in  San  Luis 
Potosi  and  Yucatan.  The  elaborate  |)ro"ram  arranged  for  the  former 
State  ineliuh'd  a  children’s  parade,  children’s  matinees,  an  oratorical 
contest,  and  many  festivities  of  varied  description.  .Vinoii"  the  other 
numbers  were  lectures  on  school  hyjiiene,  measures  for  the  reduction 
i)f  infant  mortality,  infant  care,  the  necessity  for  devotinjj  the  larfjest 
proportion  of  revenues  possible  to  education,  and  the  future  of  the 
nation  and  preservation  of  friendly  relatiims  with  other  nations. 
There  was  also  a  h(*tter  babies  contest  for  children  from  two  months 
to  two  years  of  a"e. 

“Advice  to  Me.kicax  Mothei{.s.’’ — I'nder  this  title  the  Bureau 
of  Bioh»"ieal  Studies  has  published  2(),0()()  eojiies  of  a  pamphh't 
on  infant  care,  written  by  Dr.  pHiiiliano  Torres,  which  will  he  ilistrih- 
uted  to  mothers  in  small  towns  and  the  country,  where  knowledge 
of  propc'r  methods  of  earinj;  for  babies  is  especially  delieient.  The 
bureau  issues  this  pam|>hlet  as  one  means  of  cooperating  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  infant  mortality. 

Red  (’boss  mac.azine. — The  Mexican  Red  ('ross  has  commenced 
the  publication  of  an  illustrated  magazine  which  will  he  the  ollicial 
organ  of  the  soci»*ty.  The  lii-st  number,  which  appeared  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  192(),  includes  an  editorial  from  which  we  (|Uote  the  following 
jiassage : 

By  the  |>ul>licati(>M  of  tliis  niiiKa/iiic,  flic  Mexican  Kcd  ('ross  Society  realizes 
OIK'  of  its  most  eherislied  Iio|m‘s.  that  of  makiiiK  known  to  all  classes  ef  the  piililie 
the  ureat  advantaKcs  ofTi'red,  es|M'eially  to  the  poor  amongst  them,  l>y  tlu'  ailmira" 
l)le  work  of  the  Hed  ('ross.  Its  aim  is  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  .service  and  mutual 
lii'lp  amongst  all  .sections  of  the  population. 

The  review,  which  will  be  published  fortnightly,  is  edited  with  the 
utmost  taste,  includes  a  large  number  of  drawings  and  photographs, 
and  is  in  every  way  suited  to  encourage  the  wider  diffusion  of  the 
R(*d  (’ross  ideal.  ( liifonnation  /iulletin,  League  of  Red  ('ross  Societies, 
February  lo,  1927.) 

I'A.NAMA 

Division  OK  Saxitaky  Knoixeekino.  -The  decree  issued  April  4 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Sanitary  Kngineering  Division 
in  the  National  De|)artnient  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  provides 
that  the  sanitary  engim*er  shall  draw  up  a  sanitary  code.  The  new 
Division  of  Sanitary  Fngineering  will  soon  iindertakt*  permanent 
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<*n<:iiu'orin<r  work  to  destroy  Wrmlinji  places  for  mosquitoes.  A 
sanitary  engineer  lent  to  the  Kepuhlie  hy  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
will  conduct  the  work  until  the  Paiiainan  engineer  now  studying:  in 
the  United  States  under  an  International  Health  Board  fellowship 
has  completed  his  training:  and  returned.  The  sum  of  $15,000  is  tt* 
he  included  in  the  1927-2S  hudg:et  as  a  sanitation  appropriation. 

p.\RA(;rAV 

Yearly  report  of  antihookworm  campakjn. — Interesting;  infor- 
matittn  regarding:  the  activities  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Hygiene 
and  Buhlic  Assistance  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Rwkefeller 
Foundati<»n  in  the  antihookworm  campaign  is  set  forth  in  a  resume 
of  the  annual  report  printed  in  EJ  Orden,  Asuncion,  of  March  7,  1927, 
im|)ortant  details  being  as  follows: 

.Making  a  census  of  tlic  population,  compelling  the  installation  of  sanitary 
conveniences,  tnuiting  those  persons  affected  hy  hookworm,  and  spreading  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  disease,  its  cure,  and  prevention  hy  |)amphlets  and  illustrated 
lectures,  the  hureau  finished  work  in  three  districts,  hegan  and  completed  a 
campaign  in  14  cities  and  districts,  and  initiated  work  in  nine  others  during  the 
year,  mor»‘  or  less  permanent  dispensaries  having  also  heen  established  in  many 
of  the  chit'f  cities,  .\side  from  its  regular  activities,  the  department  vaccinated 
21,(iS7  persons  against  smallpox  and  sui)j)lied  the  child  health  station  with 
helminthics. 

Th«‘  following  table  shows  the  increased  intensity  with  which  the  campaign 
has  heen  carried  on  each  year: 

Sanitary 

Year  Census  Treat  nionts  installa¬ 

tions  maile 


Itr.M  74.1X1  51,>«U  I.7.>1 

l'.l-.’.'>  ll.'i,  74(1  12<.t.(Ki4  l.i,(rj() 

IHJi  ISO,  007  miiSI  27.44X 

The  total  cost  of  this  work  during  l!)2tl  was  2,7l)4,:n9  pesos.  Of  this  sum 
70  per  cent  was  paid  by  the  Paraguayan  (Jovernment,  making  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent  over  that  paid  by  the  (lovernment  during  1025. 

(iiFT  OK  .sEWixo  MAt’HiXEs.  It  wtis  Stated  in  El  Diario,  Asuncion, 
of  Fehniary  24,  1927,  that  a  shipment  of  29  sewing  machines  had 
been  sent  to  Knearnaeion  to  he  distributed  among  the  women  who, 
having  lost  their  own  during  the  recent  eyelone,  had  heen  unable  to 
purchase  others.  This  shipment  was  made  by  the  women's  eom- 
inittee,  which  opened  a  public  subseri|)tion  for  the  relief  of  the  eyelone 
victims,  eolleeting  nearly  1 ,5()(),()()0  pesos. 

PERf 


First  National  Pervvian  Medical  (^oxoress. — The  First 
National  Congress  of  Metlieine  is  to  be  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  from 
•Inly  2  to  27,  1927.  The  program  includes  a  very  wide  range  of 
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medical  subjects  for  discussion  under  fienerai  classifications.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  lines  covered  by  each  committee  will  preside  over  the 
various  sections,  such  as  surfrory,  sanitation,  psycholojiy,  bacteriology 
and  infections,  and  other  general  groups. 

IxFAXT  MORTALITY. — The  press  reports  that  infant  mortality  in 
Lima  decreased  during  1926  to  the  lowest  figure  yet  recorded  for 
Peru,  14.20  per  hundred  births.  During  the  years  1915,  1916,  and 
1917  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  22  per  hundred,  which  shows  a 
decrease  of  one-third  in  10  years.  The  proportion  of  births  over 
deaths  has  increased  from  115  ten  years  ago  to  147  in  1926.  The 
present  decrease  in  infant  mortality  is  ascribed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
jf  ('ommittee  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and  the  National  Institute 

of  the  Child  in  carrying  on  educational  campaigns  in  child  care  and 
in  giving  medical  advice. 

SALVADOR 

PfBLic-HEALTH  ACTIVITIES. — The  Undersecretary  (»f  Public 
Health  and  ('harity  included  the  following  facts  in  his  report  for  the 
year  1926,  read  before  the  National  Assembly  in  February,  1927: 

Dr.  ('arU)s  K.  l.jir(ic  v  .Artlu'.s,  wlu),  after  a  iH'riotl  of  study  in  Eurt)pe  and 
#  tile  I'liited  States,  was  made  head  of  the  antiinalaria  sanitation  section,  eondiieted 

'  a  eamiiaign  to  reduce  luo.sciuito-hreediiiK  places.  During  1926,  4S8,.>i:i  hou.ses 

^  were  insix'cted  for  this  purpose,  of  which  S,.'>.57  were  fouiui  to  contain  hreetling 

places.  Swamps,  ponds,  and  other  jilaees  containing  stagnant  water  were  oiled 
or  drained  and  206,090  (|uinine  and  iron  pills  distriluited.  \  smallpox  vaccina¬ 
tion  campaign  was  carried  on  by  14  traveling  vaccinators.  The  total  vaccina¬ 
tions  during  the  year  amounted  to  146,02.1,  of  which  49,469  were  .second 
vaccinations.  The  Institute  for  the  Preparation  of  Vaccines  is  .soon  to  be  hou.sed 
in  its  own  building  by  the  health  de|>artment. 

In  the  antihookworm  campaign  a  total  of  25,Si:j  treatments  were  given, 
2,019  .sanitary  latrines  con.structed,  and  1,967  started;  2,206  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  hookworm  were  given  to  a  total  of  16,.i71  persons;  and  24, (W:!  leaflets 
on  the  subject  were  published  and  di.stributed. 

fixH’  clinic  for  the  tn'atment  of  venereal  disea-ses  is  being  conducted  by  the 
(huieral  Board  of  Health,  which  will  also  install  a  laboratory  for  this  work.  The 
School  Medical  Service  has  l>ecn  reorganized  with  the  added  assistance  of  a 
visiting  nurse.  Bc*tter  baby  competitions  were  held  in  Siin  .Salvaflor,  Santa 
.\na,  San  Miguel,  Chalatenango,  San  Vicente,  Cojute|K‘(iue,  Zacatecoluca, 
.\huachapan,  I.ji  I’nidn,  Stm.sonate,  and  Santa  Tecla.  The  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  and  C'harity  publishes  a  Bulletin  covering  the  fictivities  of  the 
dei)artment. 

I’nder  the  organized  charity  administration  of  the  Government  are  11 
hospitals,  a  orphan  asylums,  2  day  nurseries,  2  poorhou.ses,  .5  medical  and 
surgical  clinics,  1  insane  a.sylum,  1  tulxTculosis  sanatorium,  the  Salvadorean 
Red  Cro.ss,  ami  the  Society  for  Public  Charity. 

Salvadorean  Red  C'ross. — The  Salvadorean  Red  Ooss,  which 
was  reorganized  during  1926,  plans  to  establish  the  dunior  Red  Cross, 
and  to  give  financial  aid  to  the  school  of  trained  nursing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Rosales  Hospital  in  San  Salvador.  It  gave  $1,009  to  assist 
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the  hurricane  victims  in  ('uha,  contributed  toward  the  medicines 
for  the  (lovernment  free  clinic,  furnished  toys  and  clothing  to  poor 
children  at  Christmas,  and  sent  aid  to  the  Azores  and  to  the  Bulgarian 
refugees  upon  the  request  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
The  Red  C'ross  now  has  21  chaptei-s  in  different  towns,  and  plans  are 
being  considered  for  building  a  Red  (Toss  head(|uarters. 


I'urorAY 

New  hospitals. — On  March  20  and  27,  1927,  new  hospitals  were 
opened  in  Sarandi  de  Yi  and  Aiguii,  respectively.  It  has  also  been 
reported  that  nine  other  hospitals,  constructed  in  conformity  with  the 
needs  of  their  several  communities,  are  soon  to  he  opened  in  San 
Ramon,  Brando,  San  (Iregorio,  Minas  de  (Trrales,  Lascano,  Treinta 
y  Tres,  Tacuaremhd,  Rivera,  and  Trinidad. 

VENEZIELA 

('ampaion  fok  hospital  funds. — According  to  recent  reports, 
plans  for  the  c(tnstruction  of  a  new  hospital  in  the  city  of  Trujillo 
have  been  launched  and  a  large  committee  appointed  to  aid  in  the 
collection  of  funds. 


AKGENTINA 


.Vlfonsina  Stokni  ENTEKTAiNED. — The  Women’s  Club  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  entertained  at  a  tea  in  Buenos  Aires  on  March  19  for  Sehorita 
Alfonsina  Storni,  well-known  Argentine  poetess,  in  honor  of  the 
recent  i)resentation  of  her  comedy  El  Amo  del  Mundo  (The  Maxter 
of  the  World).  A  number  of  poems  by  the  honor  guest  were  recited 
as  part  of  the  program  of  entertainment. 

COLOMBIA 

Bekmanent  delegates  from  Colombia  to  the  League  of 
Nations. — The  (lovernment  of  Colombia  recently  issued  a  decree 
appointing  Dr.  Antonio  Josf*  Restrepo  permanent  delegate  to  the 
D'ague  of  Nations  and  to  the  various  associate  organizations  and 
commissions  of  that  body. 
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THK  1*AX  AMKHU'AX  UXIOX 


XICAHA(;rA 

Dksigxatks  fok  Pkesidkxcy. — On  Fehniarv  2n  C'onj;ress 
approved,  and  on  Mairli  2,  1927,  the  President  published,  the  eleetion 
of  (leneral  Bart«)lonie  Vicpiez  and  Deputy  Franeiseo  .lose  Arfiiiello  as 
First  and  See»)nd  Desijjnates  f(*r  the  Presideney  of  the  Kepuhlie. 

pahagtay 

Diplomatic  kaxk  uaiskd. — Information  has  reeently  been  reeeived 
that  the  rank  of  the  (diilean  diploinatie  representative  in  Asuneion 
has  been  raised  from  Oharfre  d’Affaires  to  Knvoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

ruroiAY 

Toi’U  OF  MCsiciAX  PLAXXKi). — With  the  purpose  of  making  better 
kimwn  the  musieal  jiroduetions  of  I’rufiuay,  Senor  Enriipie  C'aroselli 
Widmar  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  make  a  speeial 
tour  of  the  United  States. 

VKXKZCKLA 

Mkmohy  of  uailkoai)  puksidkxt  hoxoukd. — At  the  initiative  of 
friends  and  admirers,  a  bust  of  St>hor  Gustavo  Knoop,  exeeuted  by 
the  well-known  Venezuelan  seulptor  Pedro  M.  Basalo,  was  unveiled 
at  Los  Teques  «m  April  2,  1927.  As  Senor  Knoop,  the  late  president 
of  the  Grand  Venezuelan  Railroad,  was  an  ardent  lover  of  trees, 
many  parks  alon»r  the  railr«>ad  bavin};  been  established  by  him,  it 
was  most  appropriate  that  the  monument  raised  in  his  memory 
should  he  placed  amoii};  the  pines  which  he  had  planted  at  Los  Teipies. 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  DE  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  15,  1927 


Holiviiin  lalH)r  law  ;iiiu‘ii*l<*<l  .  Mar.  24  I/i'Kalion. 


I*ii)>lii-.iliim  on  rnsnl  buiUlinK  in  the  Statr  of  Hahia,  laws  and  : 
reKiilalions. 

Mnnici|ml  iniprovcinonl.s,  . 

Conslilution  of  Iho  Stale  of  .\niazonas.  |>r<:niulKal<Hl  Keb.  14.  I 
l(«tl.  I 

The  Hahia  rarbonado  ami  diamond  trade  diirinit  linSi . i 

Annual  reiairl  of  the  ('oin|Ninhia  de  Navefniiiio  Hahiana  for  192t'>. 
Se<-ond  centennial  of  the  eolTer-  Irw  in  Hrazil . I 

Keview  of  Hrazilian  eonimerei*  amt  industries  lor  March.  1927. 

also  HraziTs  foreiim  trade  for  Itrjti. 
lni|Nirtanl  new  Hrazilian  rublM'r  eoni|Hiny . 

Krench  eiipital  purchases  interest  in  the  Stale  Hank  of  SerpilH- 


Howard  Donovan,  (ainsill  at 
Hahia. 

Nathaniel  1’.  Davis, consul  at 
Pernambu«). 

(leo.  E.  Seltzer,  consul  at 
Manaos. 

,  Howard  Donovan. 

I  Do. 

C.  K.  Tameron,  wnsul  at 
I  Sao  I’aulo. 

I  Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul 
general  at  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

!  Edward  C.  Holden,  vice 
I  consul  at  Para. 

I  Howard  Donovan. 


Chile's  budget  for  the  year  ItrjT _ 


.Al)r.  9  I  C.  F.  Deichman.  consul 
general  at  Valiairaiso. 


lasins  contract (hI  by  municipaliti<‘s  and  de|iarlnients  of  Cohmi- 
bia. 

.tnnual  re|K)rl  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Huenaventura  lor 
the  ye;ir  lU'Jfi. 

Keview  of  comim-rtv  and  imiusirics  of  Santa  .Marta  for  ipiarter 
ended  .Mar.  SI.  I'.rJT. 


.Apr.  1  I  Alfre<l  Then.  Hurri,  consul  at 
I  Harrantiuilla. 

-Apr.  7  Charles  Furman,  consul  at 
!  Buenaventura. 

.Apr.  29  I  l.awremv  F.  Cotie.  vii-e 
I  consul  at  Santa  Marta. 


February  reiaal  on  commerce  ami  industries . 

The  National  .School  of  Agriculture  o|><'ne<l  its  d(M)rs  in  San  Jo.se, 
on  .Apr.  t.  1927. 

Keview  of  the  conimeriv  and  industries  for  March,  19'27 . 


Mar.  S  i  Kmlcrick  AV.  Cncles,  vir-e 
(sm.sul  in  charge,  San  Jose. 
.Apr.  I  I  Irf'gation. 

.Apr.  12  ;  Kmlerick  AV.  Cncles. 


Conimenv  and  industries  of  Matanzas,  ((uarter  endisl  Mar.  SI,  1 
1927. 

Keview  lor  the  Isle  of  Pines,  <iuarler  emhsi  Mar.  SI.  1927 _ 

New  diK-ision  of  the  Cuban  Treasury  l>e|>iirlment,  ts)n»vrning 
the  I'j  |K'r  n-nt  gross  sales  tax. 

IH>MIMC.XN  KEI'I  HLIC 

l.aw  No.  917  of  .Mar.  191,  Itr27,  prohibiting  the  side  of  drugs  and 
patent  nuslicines  liy  business  houses. 

Annual  n'|Mirt  on  commertx-  and  imiusiries  of  Puerto  Plata  dis¬ 
trict  lor  19'29. 

Keview  of  (ximmercx-  and  industries  for  ipiarter  ending  .Mar.  SI. 
19-27. 

Dominican  (iovernnieni  revenues  in  .March,  19'27 . 


.Apr.  9  .Augustus  Dslertag.  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Matanzas. 

.Apr.  12  Sheridan  TaltHill,  consul  at 
I  Nueva  (lerona. 

.Apr.  IS  '  Eilward  Catlery,  consul  in 
charge. 


.Apr  9  James  J.  Murphy,  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo. 

do _  I  AV.  .A.  Bickers,  consul  at 

1  Puerto  Plata. 

Apr.  12  Do. 


.Apr.  '29  .  James  J.  Murphy. 


Annual  reiairl  on  the  <-ommer(X‘  and  industries  of  Ecuador  for 
the  year  Hr29. 

New  monetarv  law  of  Ecuador,  decrwof  .Mar.  4.  Itr27.  published 
in  Kegistro  (tlli'ial,  Mar.  19.  19‘27. 


Mar.  '29  Harold  D.  Clum.  consul  in 
charge  tluayai|Uil. 

Apr.  29  Do. 


.Annual  re|Mirl  on  ixinunerix'  and  industries  of  (lualemala  for  the 
year  1929. 


.Apr.  I  Philip  Holland,  ixinsul  at 
( lualemala  City. 
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THE  PAX  AMEIUCAX  UNION 


ReporlK  rfceired  to  May  to,  t!)27 — Contimied 


1 

Siibjpct 

I>ate 

.\ulhor 

HAITI 

1 

Krvirw  of  i-nninii-nv  ntxl  in(lustri<‘s  for  ciuiirlor  oniliiiK  Mor.  HI, 

1927 

.Vpr.  1  i 

Winthrop  R.  .'>cott,  consul  at 

1»27. 

Ca|M‘  Haitien. 

The  (n'nwinK  loba«-o  imlustrv  in  northern  Haiti  . 

.\|ir.  19  i 

Oo. 

Kcononiir  ami  comniercial  suniniary  of  Haiti  for  March.  1927 

.Vpr.  21 

Mauriiv  I’.  Dunlap,  nmsiil 

at  Port  ill!  Prince. 

HONDI'KAS 

Mahoganv  contract  awar<le<l . 

.Vpr.  11 

Richard  Foni,  consul  at 

Review  of  comtneree  ami  imliistries  for  March,  1927.. . 

.\pr.  21  : 

Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

NlCARA<«r.\ 

Review  of  coinmertv  an<l  in<lustries  of  Uhieflelils  district. 

Apr.  7  j 

.\.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 

i|uarter  ending  Mar.  HI,  1927. 

lllueflelds. 

PANAMA 

Re|Mirl  on  conimertv  and  industries  for  March,  1927 . 

.\pr.  14 

H.  D.  .Myers,  vkv  consul  at 

New  luiilding  for  National  City  Rank,  I’anaina  City  branch 

.\pr.  19 

Panama. 

Do. 

pKRr 

Fphruiirv- March  review  of  Peruvian  e<*<moniic  ami  tra<le  comli* 

.Mar. 

(ieo.  .A.  Makinson,  consul  at 

tions  (1927). 

Callao-I.ima. 

SAl.VAlxm 

! 

.\nniial  review  of  isiininerce  and  industries  for  the  year  192t> 

Mar.  HU 

W.  J.  McCalTerlv,  consul  at 

March.  1927,  review  of  r'omtnerce  and  industries . 

Apr.  4 

.'Ian  Salvailor. 

Do. 

VENEZIKLA 

Financial  conditions  in  Maracaita)  . 

:  .\pr.  9 

.Alexander  K.  Sloan,  (xtnsul 

(leneral  business  conditions  of  I'uerto  Catiello.  quarter  ending 

.\pr.  l.l 

at  MaracailH). 

(leorge  P.  Phelan,  vice  <x)n- 

Mar.  31.  1927. 

sul  at  Puerto  ('alx'llo. 

Foreign  trade  of  l.a  (luaira  iluring  .March,  1927 . 

.\l>r.  20 

Daniel  J.  Dris<x)ll.  viev  <xm- 

Statement  of  the  “  Hanc‘o  Comercial  <le  Maracaibo,”  for  Feb.  2S, 

Apr.  22 

i 

sul  at  l.a  (luaira. 

.Alexander  K.  Sloan. 

1927. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  l,a  (iuaira,  i|uarter  emi- 

1  .\pr.  2:1 

! 

Daniel  J.  Dri.srxdl. 

ing  Mar.  31.  1927. 
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